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GREAT AND SMALL. 



CHAPTER I. 



A MARRIAGE AND A FOOTSTOOL. 



' Why do people marry ? I don't see any fun 
at all in it.' 

Such were the words of a little boy, who 
was sitting at his mother's feet on a footstool 
in a small house, or rather ' appartement,' in 
the Rue St. Lazare, Paris. His hands were 
resting on his knees, and he was contemplat- 
ing very gravely, and rather sadly, a doll 
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representing Punch, which, headless and arm- 
less, lay on the floor. As Mrs. de Flavier 
did not at once answer his question, the little 
boy, still in the same posture, repeated : 
* Mamma, why do people want to marry ? ' 

Mrs. de Flavier smiled, and placing her 
hand softly on Harry's fair hair, she replied 
without hesitation : 

* Your Uncle Bernard and Alice want to 
marry because they love each other.' 

* But I love you very much, and yet I don't 
want to marry you ! ' cried Harry, half sur- 
prised, half angry, springing up, and coming 
to lean against his mother. 

Mrs. de Flavier could hardly help laughing. 

'That is not the same thing,' she said, 
smiling. 

Harry was not smiling. He was thinking 
silently; but after a pause he rose and said 
decidedly : 

*Well, then, I don't like people to love 
each other ! ' This assertion, instead of 
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calming him, seemed rather to excite his 
sense of the personal injury he was suffering ; 
for he went on, counting off on his fingers in 
a melancholy tone the objects of his indigna- 
tion, * My Punch is broken, — there's his head 
under the table; my horse has lost its tail; 
and my pinafore has got a hole in it ! ' 

Harry's voice was beginning to tremble, 
and his eyes to fill with tears, when his 
mother drew him to her, and laughing said : 

* Poor boy ! you are indeed to be pitied. 
Come and tell me your troubles, and what 
connection there is between your uncle's 
marriage and your Punch.' 

* When Uncle Bernard is here, Cousin Alice 
doesn't come and play with me. She promised 
to stick in my horse's tail again, and to mend 
Punch's head. I've spit upon it, but it doesn't 
hold.' 

* Cousin Alice can't be always thinking of 
you, darling. She has spoilt you all; but 
now you and Elizabeth and Pauline must 
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expect her time to be less taken up with 
you. She will not live with us much longer, 
for Uncle Bernard is going to carry her off 
altogether soon.' 

* I don't like Uncle Bernard ! ' and Harry 
stamped his foot angrily ; * I don't like Uncle 
Bernard! Cousin Alice is not his, and he 
has no right to take her away ! ' 

* What do I hear ? ' asked a merry voice 
outside the door, which was a little ajar. 
' Not like Uncle Bernard ? A kind uncle 
who tosses you up to the ceiling, who goes on 
all fours on the carpet ' — 

The little boy turned round and saw his 
uncle standing with folded arms and knit 
brow, trying very hard to look angry. 

*A kind uncle who cuts out little paper 
figures for you ; who lets you make a ladder 
of his arms and legs, even when he has on a 
new coat ; an uncle who ' — 

Harry was but half convinced, although he 
felt the enormity of his crime. 
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*Why do you want to take Cousin Alice 
away ? ' he said at last, feeling that he must 
respond in some way to his uncle's terrible 
glances. 

* Listen, my boy,' and Bernard de Flavier 
took his nephew on his knee ; * Cousin Alice 
cannot stay here. If you wish to take her 
away, you may do so ; otherwise, I shall.' 

* But why can't she stay here ? ' 

* I can't explain that to you, you wouldn't 
understand. It is enough for you to know 
she cannot stay here; so, if you have any- 
where to put her ' — 

*Am I the fortunate parcel which is being 
so unceremoniously disposed of?' asked Miss 
Alice Dareste as she entered the room. 

Bernard made a sign to her not to move; 
Harry had heard nothing. 

* Well, my boy ? ' 

* I have nowhere,' answered the child sadly. 

* Then I take her. Ask her what she thinks. 
I am sure she would rather come with me.' 
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Harry ran up to his cousin, exclaiming : 

' Do you really wish to go away ? Is it 
quite true ? ' 

' Your uncle is very naughty/ said the girl, 
laughing. * But come, don't let us trouble 
about partings ; let's see if we can't mend Mr. 
Punch, — he is in a sad state ! ' 

With that, Miss Dareste sat down on the 
carpet, and contrived, by means of kisses and 
medical attentions, to soothe Harry's mind, 
and to restore to health his broken toys. 

Mr. and Mrs. de Flavier had been living 
for some j^ears at Paris, when they received 
one morning a letter telling them that a cousin 
of theirs had just died, leaving an only daughter 
with very little fortune. Miss Dareste was 
only nineteen, so it was impossible she should 
live alone. Her mother had chosen Mr. 
de Flavier to act as her guardian, begging 
him and his wife to receive into their home 
' her dear daughter Alice, who would reward 
them doubly for their trouble on her account.' 
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Mr. and Mrs. de Flavier seldom hesitated 
where duty was concerned. They did not 
now stop to think whether the presence of a 
stranger amongst them would not interfere in 
manifold ways with their hitherto peaceful and 
happy life; and it never occurred to them 
to wonder whether Alice Dareste were really 
as charming as her mother represented her. 

Two days later, Miss Dareste received a 
pressing and affectionate letter from Mrs. de 
Flavier, inviting her to leave La Vendue and 
come and live with the surviving members of 
her family. This letter was to Alice like 
healing balm. She was feeling completely 
isolated ; and the sad prospect of having no 
one to love, or to be loved by, increased the 
void and the intense grief which the loss of 
her mother had caused her. She accepted the 
kind offer as freely as it had been made, not 
dwelling on the pros and cons there might be, 
feeling only a very natural regret at leaving 
a place where she had lived so happily with 
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her mother for many years, a fellow-feeling 
and perfect sympathy existing between them, 
such as few relationships other than that of 
mother and daughter can afford. 

Bernard de Flavier, who was some years 
younger than his brother, was the first to 
object. He lived in bachelors lodgings, but 
not a day passed without his dropping in more 
than once to see Mrs. de Flavier; and the 
evenings were pleasantly spent in reading or 
conversation. Bernard foresaw that Miss 
Dareste s arrival would cause all sorts of 
changes in their manner of life, so he did not 
look forward to it with very great impatience. 

* Don't you see, Helen, we shall have to 
talk of very different things then ; we shall 
not be able to discuss any subject Either 
she will dislike music and reading, or else she 
will deafen us all with her scales and exercises.' 

* If so, we can stop our ears with cotton- 
wool. But I am not of your opinion, and I 
intend to find out your Cousin Alice's good 
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points. Wait a little, and we shall see. I 
wager that in a month's time you will be 
untiring in your praise of her, and perhaps 
even ' — 

Mrs, de Flavier concluded her reflections 
to herself, and her brother-in-law did not care 
to pursue the matter further. 

Three days later Miss Dareste arrived, and 
in spite of all his protestations, Bernard de 
Flavier was obliged to confess that she was 
charming. Alice liked reading, practised her 
scales and exercises in solitude, and sang very 
nicely. She had a pretty figure, magnificent 
brown eyes, and — ^how it happened I cannot 
tell, but six months after her arrival, Bernard 
de Flavier declared that he could not live any 
longer without her, and Alice answered that 
she would try to live with him. 

We have already seen that Harry was far 
from pleased at the thought of his uncle's 
marriage. His two sisters, Elizabeth and 
Pauline, the' former older, the latter younger 

B 
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than himself, fully shared his sentiments. 
Since she had been with them, Alice had won 
the love of the children as well as that of their 
parents. She was always ready to amuse 
them, and she relieved Mrs. de Flavier of a 
good deal of care and anxiety. 




At length the time for the wedding drew 
near; and in spite of her good-nature, Miss 
Dareste was obliged sometimes to leave her 
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little cousins to their own devices, in order to 
attend to the multitudinous and indispensable 
preparations for the coming event Elizabeth 
did not conceal her displeasure, and her uncle's 
persuasive tones had no effect upon her. 

* Can't you see what an immense gain it 
will be to you ? ' repeated Bernard, who, sur- 
rounded by the three children, was sitting by 
the drawing-room fire. * You have never had 
an aunt, and now you will have one. What is 
a cousin compared with an aunt? I should 
be delighted if I were you.' 

' I don't want an aunt,' said Elizabeth, who 
was standing behind, her uncle with her arms 
folded, looking very grave. 

* I like Cousin Alice much better,' added 
Pauline. 

* Besides, we have got an aunt,' cried Harry 
in triumph, — 'that old lady who lives in the 
country, whom we have been to see twice ! ' 

Bernard de Flavier got up, rubbing his 
forehead, and saying to himself : ' I had for- 
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gotten all about her. Will nothing ever con- 
vince these children ? ' 

That evening there was a dinner-party; 
and Pauline had good cause to remember it 
all her life, on account of a dreadful thing 
which happened. The children went down 
to dessert, — Harry highly delighted with a 
pretty embroidered nankeen frock his mother 
had made him, and Elizabeth and Pauline 
looking very respectfully and admiringly at 
their new pink sashes. The dessert went off 
very well, and every one had returned to the 
drawing-room. No particular attention was 
paid to the children ; they had been good all 
day, had not soiled their brown hoUand pina- 
fores, and consequently had a high opinion of 
their virtue. Alas! the evening which had 
begun so well was destined to end in a dis- 
aster. Elizabeth, Harry, and Pauline were 
careering about among the chairs and sofas, 
when suddenly they spied the hats of two 
or three gentlemen, left by their owners on 
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the carpet. Suddenly a bright idea seized 
Pauline, who was first. 

* What a nice little stool that would make ! ' 
cried she. 

No one was near to stop her ; no good fairy 
intervened to prevent her committing a crime. 
She advanced resolutely, and choosing what 
seemed to her the prettiest hat, she sat down 
upon it in triumph. Harry and Elizabeth 
were watching her, and, charmed with this 
delightful invention, they were just preparing 
to follow their little sister's example, when 
suddenly up she jumped in a great hurry, 
and turned in a fright towards her * nice little 
stool.' Great, complete, and irreparable was 
the damage done to it! Pauline had felt it 
giving way under her, but she had jnever 
dreamt of such a dire misfortune. The hat 
was all out of shape ; nothing was visible but 
a series of wrinkles and lumps, to which the 
name of hat could no longer be applied. 
Elizabeth, Harry, and Pauline stood, over- 
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come with terror and perfectly silent, before 
the remains of the unlucky stool. Very likely 
their silence attracted attention, for they heard 
before long what seemed to them a terrible 
voice saying : 



'Albert, do go and see what the children 
are about behind the sofa. They seem to me 
very quiet.' 

Three screams were heard simultaneously. 
Quick as lightning the children disappeared 
through the open door and escaped into an 
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adjoining ropm. Pauline never knew how 
the crushed hat had been discovered, and 
took care not to ask the reason of the first 
exclamations of horror which burst forth on 
all sides when the misdeed had come to light. 
Without loss of time, and assisted by Eliza- 
beth a;nd Harry, she slipped behind a curtain 
which hung against the wall, completely for- 
getting that she would produce an unnatural 
excrescence in it, and so betray her presence. 
Scarcely had she, as she thought, concealed 
herself, than her father was seen approaching, 
and with him a rather cross-looking old gentle- 
man, whom she had already noticed in the 
dining-room, and who had at first sight in- 
spired her with awe. 

It would- be impossible to describe all that 
passed through the poor child's mind during 
the next two minutes. If she had been told 
that the old gentleman was going to eat her 
up, to grind her to powder, or to wear her 
as a hat for the rest of his life, she would 
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have had nothing to offer in self-defence. No 
punishment seemed great enough for such 
a crime. 

* Who has spoiled this hat ? ' asked Mr. de 
Flavier sternly. 

* I can't tell/ answered Harry with energy. 
' Elizabeth, was it you ? ' 

*No, I didn't spoil it/ said the little girl; 
and then she continued with confusion, * I am 
going to mamma.' 

Elizabeth did not wish to betray her sister, 
but she did not like difficulties, and preferred 
to avoid them. 

Alas! in spite of the fidelity of her two 
companions, Pauline could not remain any 
longer undiscovered. One glance at her 
hiding-place sufficed to solve the mystery. 
A curtain could not have a great lump in 
the middle unless some one was behind it. 
The old gentleman came nearer, made the 
culprit come out of concealment, and said, in 
what sounded to her a very angry voice : 




It 19 ^u that have spoiled my hat — P s 
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*Well, young lady, it is you that have 
spoiled my hat ? ' 

Pauline's only answer was a very soft 
*Yes.' 

Perhaps the old gentleman was diverted 
by her frightened and anxious face, for he 
burst out laughing, and lifting her on to his 
knee, he asked her how she had managed 
it. 

* It was a stool,' she answered, this time 
rather more boldly, but still almost inaudibly. 

* A stool ! my hat a stool ? ' cried her ac- 
cuser ; and he laughed so much that Pauline 
looked at him with the greatest astonishment. 
She began to regain courage — no punishment 
seemed likely to follow; and at last the old 
gentleman left her, advising her for the future 
to sit on chairs rather than hats. 

The children had gone through too much 
that evening to wish to return to the draw- 
ing - room. Pauline, especially, was only 
too glad to hide her face and the confusion 
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and dread she had suffered, under the bed- 
clothes. 

Never again did any of the three children 
for one moment mistake a hatter for an up- 
holsterer ; but the impressions of their young 
days did not quickly fade away, and Pauline 
never looked at a gentleman's tall hat without 
a mixture of respect and fear, inspired by 
the adventures of her early years. 





CHAPTER II. 



THE DEPARTURE. 



The wedding was over, Uncle Bernard and 
Aunt Alice were gone, and all three children 
had had tender and affectionate letters from 
them, with the address of each on the enve- 
. lope, which had contributed somewhat to 
soothe the sorrow of the parting. 

' Besides, they are coming back again,' re- 
peated Elizabeth, 'and then they will stay.' 

' But they won't live in the same house with 
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us; they will have one all to themselves/ 
returned Pauline sadly. 

'What does that matter?' cried Harry. 
* We will tell Uncle Bernard to go home by 
himself, and to leave Aunt Alice with us. 
Her room is all ready. Do you think he 
will?' 

* No, no ; or else he wouldn't have taken 
her away.' 

* How silly you are, Elizabeth ! He has 
taken her for a journey ; but if she wants to 
come back, no one can hinder her.' 

* Mamma said that Uncle Bernard loved 
Cousin Alice, and that people marry because 
they love each other, and when they are 
married they go away.' 

* They do go away, but not to stay,' cried 
Harry, getting angry. * Besides, no one can 
mend my horse's tail so well as Aunt Alice.' 

This was probably an all-convincing reason 
in the eyes of the two little sisters. At all 
events, they held their tongues, and did not 
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say that they knew their aunt was gone for 
good. 

Some days later, Mrs. de Flavier called the 
children into her room. She had a letter in 
her handy and was surrounded by straw hats 
and small frocks and pinafores. 

'Children, what do you think of going to 
live in the country, amidst fields and farm- 
houses, in a house with a large garden ? * 

*What! With Aunt Aubry.> How de- 
lightful ! ' cried Elizabeth, Harry, and Pauline 
at once. ' Shall we keep fowls ? ' * Shall I 
be able to float my boat on the pond ? ' * Will 
there be lots of violets ? ' 

These questions followed each other with 
amazing rapidity, the children meanwhile 
climbing on to their mother's knee, or scram- 
bling over the sofa on which she was seated. 

* I am very glad you are so pleased at the 
prospect, for we start in a fortnight's time, 
and then we shall never return to Paris for 
any length of time.' 
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* Oh, how nice ! how delightful ! ' 

*We shall be able to run about without 
having our hand held ! ' 

' Are there any children at Aunt Aubry's ? ' 

* No/ said Mrs. de Flavier ; * but perhaps 
we shall find a little brother or sister there for 
you.' 

* A little brother ! And where will he come 
from ? ' 

* You can put that question to all the flowers 
in the garden when we are at La Ronceraye. 
All I cain tell you is, that God will perhaps 
give you a little brother or sister before very 
long.' 

What with this promise, and the thought of 
going to live in the country, the children did 
not give their parents much peace. They 
announced that they were packing up, and 
were always taking a quantity of little parcels 
to their nurse, mysteriously done up with 
string, and which, when opened, were found 
to contain only odds and ends of wool, or 
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scraps of paper and stuff. The nurse wisely 
threw them into the fire; and the children 
never thought for a minute that they would 
find their treasures considerably reduced when 
they reached La Ronceraye. 

One day they were sitting on the floor, 
carefully tying up a last parcel, which was 
destined to share the same fate as its prede- 
cessors, when their attention was attracted to 
the conversation of the nurses. 

'There will be a good deal to pay for 
dilapidations. Look, Lucy, at the holes and 
scratches on the wainscot ; it is quite covered 
with them.' 

* Oh,^ said Lucy, * children are ruination. 
There will be lots to pay for all the mischief 
these have done. Master will be angry when 
he sees all these holes ! ' 

* Will he mind much ? ' asked Elizabeth. 

* He won't be pleased, of course, at having 
to pay for every hole and every spot there 



is.' 
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' And Loulou's house ? ' whispered Pauline 
to Harry. 

Elizabeth turned and said softly : 

'Hush, hush! nurse knows nothing about 
it/ 

The three children rose quickly, and ran 
into a room where they kept their toys/and 
where they were accustomed to spend whole 
days among their treasures. In one dark 
corner was a table ; when the children reached 
it, they crept under it on all fours. 

'Each hole has to be paid for, and papa 
will think there are a great many more than 
there ought to be ! ' repeated Elizabeth. Too 
many holes ? How was it that the ser- 
vants when they swept the room had not been 
astonished to find the floor strewn with plaster 
thick as dust, and had never reflected that when 
there is plaster on the ground, it is probable 
that something is the matter with the wall ? 

Pauline possessed a little pasteboard dog, 
called Loulou. Now a dog must have a 
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kennel ; and the hole, imperceptible at first, 
had gone on getting bigger and deeper, some- 
times by the aid of Harry's knife, sometimes 
by that of Elizabeth's spade, till at length 
Loulou had a good-sized house, well sheltered 
from the inclemency of the weather. * For- 
tunately, Loulou was not very big; but the 
kennel looked like a gulf now it had to be 
filled up. 

* HoW are we stop it up ? ' said the children 
over and over again. 

' I know ; I will go and get something,' 
cried Pauline all of a sudden. 

She ran out of the room, and did not come 
back for a long while. When at last she did 
return to the others under the table, her white 
pinafore was all wet; the materials she had 
brought were damp. Elizabeth and Harry 
could hardly suppress their laughter. They 
spoke low, they worked, they stopped up the 
hole. Great was the children's joy when, an 
hour later, the kennel was no more. Nothing 
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remained on the wall but a whitish mark; 
there was not a trace of a hole ! The children 
rose triumphant, and returned to their parcel, 
which, an hour later, was committed to the 
flames, just as they thought it was safely 
packed up. 

It was near dinner-time. Elizabeth, Harry, 
and Pauline were on their way to their mother's 
room, when they heard Mr. de Flavier's voice 
in his dressing-room. 

* Helen, do you know what has become of 
my soap ? I wanted to wash my hands before 
dinner, and the soap-bowl is empty.' 

Mrs. de Flavier rose quickly. 

' Mine is gone too,' she said. * What could 
the servants have been thinking of this morn- 
ing ? I will ring the bell.' 

Lucy answered the bell, saying as she 
entered the room : 

* Does Madame know why the soap has 
disappeared from all the rooms ? I have 
none to wash the young ladies with.' 
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Mr. de Flavier looked at his wife. 

' I declare there is an epidemic/ he said, 
laughing. ' There must be some one here 
very fond of soap.' 




' No one in the house has any,' said Lucy. 

Mrs. de Flavier said nothing. She was 
looking at the children, whose red cheeks 
showed they were not quite as much in the 
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dark as their parents as to the fate of the 
soap. 

* Have you touched it, children ? ' she asked. 

* We thought we had better fill up Loulou's 
hole/ said Elizabeth confusedly. 

* And what did you fill it up with ? ' cried 
Mr. de Flavier. 

* With soap,' said Harry, ashamed. 

* Who is Loulou ? and where was his 
hole ? ' 

' Loulou is my dog, and we made him a 
house — only a very small one, papa — in the 
wall/ said Pauline. 

* In the wall ! You mean to say you made 
a hole in the wall to keep your dog in ? Really, 
these children are out of their mind ! ' 

Mr. de Flavier tried to look very severe, 
but he looked so near laughing that the chil- 
dren were reassured. Mrs. de Flavier could 
scarcely contain herself; and she asked the 
children why they had stopped up the hole 
with soap, of all things. 
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* Because it was rather soft ; and then we 
did not want to make a noise because of nurse. 
She doesn't like Loulou, and didn't know he 
had a house.' 

*I do believe that if we put the children 
in an iron house, they would manage to pull 
it to pieces,' said Mr. de Flavier. * Listen, 
now. If you ever do such a thing again, 
I will put you all on the spit as they do 
chickens ! ' 

* Not chickens, papa ; partridges ! ' 

* Why partridges } ' 

* Because that was what Aunt Alice said 
when we undid her knitting. But we will 
not do it again, papa; we promise we 
won't ! ' 

' Besides, Loulou has only got one leg now,' 
murmured Pauline. 

Mrs. de Flavier laughed as the nurse carried 
off the children. 

*0h, now it has come out! Loulou has 
only one leg now, so he is no longer worthy 
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to have a house. The next piece of mischief 
will be in quite a new style.' 

' I shall expect them to be more careful at 
my aunt's/ said Mr. de Flavier. *She is 
goodness itself; but her patience will give 
way if they make dog-kennels in the walls 
of La Ronceraye.' 

* The children will have the garden to play 
in at La Ronceraye, and I hope that will 
tend to diminish the number of their unlucky 
inventions.' 

La Ronceraye was the name of a beautiful 
country-house in the midst of a large estate, 
which till then had been managed by Mrs. 
Aubry, Mr. de Flavier's aunt. Mr. Aubry had 
been dead for ten years ; but his wife did not 
like to leave the woods and fields which he 
had loved, and which had been his great in- 
terest and occupation from his youth. She 
was a good manager, and understood business; 
her poorer neighbours were devoted to her ; 
and the estate had not suffered from the death 
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of Mr. Aubry, — the woods were in good con- 
dition, the farm well stocked, and the meadows 
filled with horned cattle were the admiration 
of all who saw them. But Mrs. Aubry had 
been gradually getting feeble ; one illness after 
another had undermined her health. She felt 
lonely and isolated, and soon began to see that 
the property did not bring in so much as for- 
merly, because she was unable to attend to 
things herself. So she bethought herself of her 
nephews, of whom she was very fond, and wrote 
to Mr. Albert de Flavier to say that he would 
be doing her a great service if he would come 
and live in the country with his wife and chil- 
dren. She offered to let her farm to him, and 
they were all to live with her. She added : 
* Living is not so dear here as at Paris ; I 
shall be able to help you in many ways ; and I 
shall fancy I have my sons and grandchildren 
with me.' 

Mr. and Mrs. de Flavier were some time 
making up their minds to accept their aunt's 
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offer and go and live with her, educating their 
children themselves. At length they did so. 
Mr. Bernard de Flavier and his young wife had 
also been invited ; but he could not yet make 
up his mind. He only promised to come to 
La Ronceraye for a part of the year, bringing 
Alice, *who likes nothing so well as fowls, 
trees, and children/ said he. 

The day fixed for the departure was near, 
and Mrs. de Flavier, who had been paying a 
number of farewell visits, and was very tired, 
was just going to lie down on the sofa, when 
she thought she heard children's voices in the 
dining-room ; so she went to see if there was 
any ground for her suspicions. 

On opening the door, she saw Harry and 
Pauline trying to hide something under their 
pinafores. There was a chair at the sideboard ; 
the children had evidently been up on it to get 
something. This something proved to be a 
sugar-basin, full of lump sugar, which they 
had just placed on the table. Two tumblers 
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were plainly to be seen sticking out under 
Harry and Pauline's pinafores. 

* What are you about there, children ? ' 
' Nothing, mamma.' 

' Why did you get down the sugar ? ' 

* For nothing.' 

* You do not mean to say you climbed up 
on a chair and took the sugar-basin down only 
for the pleasure of looking at it ! What were 
you going to do with it ? ' 

* Nothing at all,' the children answered one 
after the other, and looked down. Mrs. de 
Flavier continued more sternly : 

*You know, children, that I rarely scold 
you for being giddy or careless ; but if there is 
one thing your father and I detest more than 
another, it is untruthfulness. You have still 
got your glasses in your hands ; you had taken 
some sugar, and there is water. I ask you 
again, for the last time, what were you doing ? ' 

*We were mixing some water and sugar, 
mamma,' said the two children very low. 
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* You shall not have any now, for trying to 
take it on the sly.' And Mrs. de Flavier put 
the glasses back in their place, and the sugar- 
basin. 'You are two greedy little children; 
but what I cannot forgive is your having 
told me a lie. Go to your rooms ; I do not 
wish to see you ! ' 

Harry and Pauline took each other's hand, 
and left the dining-room. They went and sat 
on two little stools in the play-room. There 
they stayed, facing each other, but not looking 
at each other, only meditating on their naughti- 
ness, with all the gravity Mrs. de Flavier could 
have wished. 

* God will be very displeased,' said Pauline 
all at once. 

* What will He do to us ?' asked Harry. 

* I don't know.' 

And then there was a more profound 
silence than ever. The children did not play. 
They were thinking about the sugar, the 
water, and the glasses; they had a guilty 
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conscience, and as yet had found no means 
of calming it 

But after some time they rose, and taking 
each other's hand, went towards the drawing- 
room. In passing through the dining-room, 
Harry cast an angry look on the sugar-basin, 
and said : 

* It's all its fault that we have been 
naughty/ 

' And we have been very naughty,' answered 
Pauline. 

When they reached the drawing-room, 
which was only lighted by the fire, they 
settied themselves in the recess of the win- 
dow, but here they felt as ill at ease as in 
their own room. 

* Suppose we say our prayers ? ' said Harry 
suddenly. ' 

* Yes ; we can ask God to forgive us.' 

* And then, perhaps. He will not be so angry.' 
The room was dark and quiet; the chil- 
dren knelt down near the window. They 
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did not hear the door open and some one 
come in. 

' Pray, God, forgfive us for having been so 
naughty,' said Harry, and Pauline repeated 
the words after him. ' We were each going to 




take two lumps of sugar, and we have told a lie. 
Pray, God, forgive us for Jesus Christ's sake.' 
The children rose,- and the door closed 
noiselessly. 
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* What crime have the children committed ? ' 
asked Mr. de Flavier, entering his wife's room. 
* I found Harry and Pauline kneeling in a 
corner of the drawing-room, asking God to 
forgive them for having taken two lumps of 
sugar.' 

Mrs. de Flavier smiled. 

* I am not sorry that their fault has weighed 
so heavily on their conscience. One can never 
overlook a falsehood, be it great or small, and 
I should not like the children to think lightly 
of what they have done.' 

The evening came, and with it the chil- 
dren's bed - time. Mrs. de Flavier always 
undressed them herself, and tucked them up 
in their little white beds, after having helped 
them to say their prayers. 

* You forgive us, mamma ? ' said Harry, 
pulling her dress to keep her by his bed. 

* Yes, darling, I forgive you, because I know 
you are very sorry for wJiat you have done.' 

'Then it's all right,' said the little boy^ 
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nestling into his pillow. 'God has foigiven 
us too, so every one has forgiven us, and I 
am going to sleep. Good-night' 

His mother smiled a little as she closed the 
curtains of the little bed. She took away the 
light, and five minutes later no sound was 
audible in the room but gentle, regular 
breathing, troubled evidently by no cares or 
remorse. 





CHAPTER III. 



FIRST EXPERIENCES. 



' But where is our little brother ? ' cried Eliza- 
beth, the day after they had arrived at La 
Ronceraye. ' Mamma told us we should find 
a little brother here.' 

'He is not come yet; he will come soon,' 
answered Mr. de Flavler. 

' Mamma said we could ask all the flowers 
in the garden about him.' 

' But there are so many flowers in the 
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garden!' And the little girls looked quite 
confused. 

' That is an indispensable condition, though,' 
said Mr. de Flavier, laughing ; * you must not 
forget one single flower, or else it will never 
forgive you.' 

'A// the flowers!' repeated Harry, crest- 
fallen. * All the flowers and all the buds ! 
We must begin directly.' The three children 
were rushing into the garden, when they 
heard Mrs. Aubry's voice : 

* Come, my dears, and pay your poor old 
aunt a little visit before you fly away like 
birds. I have something to tell you.' 

Elizabeth, Harry, and Pauline entered the 
drawing-room, and found Mrs. Aubry lying on 
the sofa. A violent attack of rheumatism had 
kept her prisoner for a fortnight, but her face 
lighted up and her voice grew cheerful as she 
heard the patter of little feet, and saw the 
rosy, bright faces, surrounded by hair all in 
confusion. 
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' I cannot follow you In your walks because 
I have no legs, but I want ' — 

' You have no legs ! ' cried Pauline, won- 
dering what the shawl spread out on the 




sofa covered. ' But you had legs last 
year ! ' 

' They will come back next week, goosey ; 
those I have now are of no use to me. But 
all that has nothing to do with what I was 
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going to say. You will each follow your 
nose.' 

' Our nose ? ' 

*Hush! Your nose will lead you straight 
on, through a little path, till you come to the 
hen-house. There you will find fowls of all 
kinds, and you may each choose one, which I 
will give you.' 

* We may have a chicken apiece ? Oh ! 
thank you, Auntie ; how kind of you ! How 
delightful ! ' 

Mrs. Aubry put her hands to her ears. 
* Run away, run away, you noisy little things ; 
you quite deafen me ! ' 

The children did not require telling twice, 
but disappeared screaming for joy. They 
bounded into the garden and from thence to the 
fowl-house, and were not long getting there. 
They were astonished at all they saw. There 
were white hens and black hens ; cocks, with 
changeful green plumage, strutting about majes- 
tically ; pigeons of all shades of colours making 
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love to their companions, who only turned 
away disdainfully ; guinea-fowls, turkeys, etc. 

' I should like that fine black and green 
fowl,' cried Harry. * Let's go in and see.' 

The fowl was a cock, with rather a bad 
temper. No sooner were the children within 
reach of him, than he rushed at them, and 
forced them to beat a retreat. 

* Nasty, naughty fowl ! ' cried Harry, hoping 
to frighten him away. * Elephant ! rhino- 
ceros! toad!' The cock, indignant at these 
invectives, which he doubtless found inapplic- 
able, ruffled up his feathers, and darted at the 
three children again. They, finding things 
getting serious, and that they were at a 
disadvantage, took to flight, and disappeared 
ignominiously through the little door by 
which they had 'entered, and which- they had 
fortunately left open. 

* What an ill-mannered beast ! ' cried Pauline 
as soon as they were in safety. 

* I shan't choose Aim now,' answered Harry, 
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Still feeling the effects of the battle. ' He's 
a naughty cock.' 

* Let's go and ask the poultry-maid to help 
us choose/ said Elizabeth ; * I want my fowl." 
The second visit was more successful than the 
first Rose showed the children the sitting 
hens, the eggs, and the chickens, and also 
helped them to make their choice. 

' One can see you had Rose to help you,' 
said Mrs. Aubry when they returned; 'she 
has given you such good advice that you have 
taken some of the best fowls in the poultry- 
yard. But no matter; I told you to choose, 
and I keep my word.' 

From that time the fowls occupied the 
children greatly. They must be fed, they 
must have pink ribbons round their necks, they 
must be taken for walks in the garden. They 
were a great amusement to the little folks. 

Mrs. Aubry got quite well again, and was 
able to take the children for long walks in the 
woods, -fields, and pasture-lands. One day, as 
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they were coming back, she noticed that 
Pauline was very quiet, and said : 

' What is the matter, Pauline ? You are 
not generally so very silent, but to-day you 
haven't spoken a word.' 




' Feeding the fowls.' 

' I was thinking about something, Auntie.' 
' What was it, dear ? ' 

' Something I don't understand, which 1 
want to ask mamma.' 
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Mrs. Aubry asked no further questions, and 
they came home quietly. Directly she got in, 
Pauline went up to her mother's room. Mrs. 
de Flavier was alone, very busy sorting some 
baby-clothes. 

' Are they for the little brother, mamma ? ' 

* Yes, for the little brother or sister. I have 
promised you one or the other, but I do not 
yet know whether it will be a Catherine or a 
William.' And Mrs. de Flavier went on with 
her occupation, whilst Pauline, her elbows on 
the table and her head in her hands, seemed 
engaged in deep thought 

* What are you thinking about, darling ? ' 
said her mother at last. 

* I am thinking about our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Whom I have seen to-day, — and I 
don't understand.' 

* What don't you understand ? ' 

*You told me that the Lord Jesus was 
dead, and that He was in heaven. He can't 
be in heaven, for I have seen Him ! ' 
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' What do you mean, my child ? You don't 
know what you are talking of! * 

* I Aave seen our Lord nailed to a cross, just 
as you have told me He was, and just as He 
is in the picture in my Bible history. You 
told me He was in heaven, and He is 
not!' 

* Where did you see that ? ' 

* At a place we went to with Aunt Aubry. 
There was a large cross, and on it there was 
our Lord crowned with thorns. You told me 
He was in heaven.' 

Mrs. de Flavier at last understood her little 
girl's difficulty. * It was a crucifix you saw, 
darling,' she said, taking her on her lap. * It 
is an image of our Lord, but not Himself.' 

* It was Himself; I saw Him! How can 
He be there and in heaven too ? ' 

Mrs. de Flavier got up, and fetched a 
photographic album. ' Who is that ? ' she 
said, opening the book. 

' Papa.' 
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* Well, you see it is a likeness of papa, but 
not himself, as you know very well.' 

Pauline reflected deeply. Her two little 
hands were folded on her knees, her eyes 
were trying to read those of her mother. 

* Here is Aunt Alice's photograph too, but 
you know it is not herself. You can see the 
image of the Lord on the cross, but the Lord 
Himself is in heaven.' 

*Yes, yes; I understand.' And Pauline, 
kissing her mother, slipped gently down. 

* The reality is in heaven,' murmured the 
child, and, still thinking, went away to rejoin 
her brother and sister. 

* One never knows what passes in children's 
minds,' said Mrs. de Flavier to herself as she 
returned to her work, *and how soon they 
begin to puzzle themselves with all sorts of 
problems. God grant that their mother may 
always be able to set them right, as in this 
case ! ' 

Days and weeks went on ; the spring was 
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well set in; and Mr. and Mrs. Bernard de 
Flavier were expected soon. 

* I am not very comfortable about Alice's 
health ; she seems to me in a very low way/ 
said Mrs. de Flavier to her husband. ' The 
country air will do her good; she requires 
it.' 

* You must remember, dear, that Alice had 
never lived in a town till she came to us. 
The change has not been beneficial to her.' 

'Will the little brother or sister be here 
when Aunt Alice comes ? ' asked Elizabeth. 

' Yes, yes, darling ; he will very soon come 
now.' 

* Soon ? Oh, how nice ! we have been 
waiting for him so long.' 

Two days later, Mr. de Flavier came into 
the little girls' room at seven o'clock in the 
morning. 

' As soon as you two and Harry are dressed, 
you may come on tiptoe into the pink room, 
and I will show you something.' 
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*The pink room is the little brother's 
room ! ' cried Elizabeth. 

* Oh, papa, is he come ? ' . 

* You will see when you are ready. Don't 
be so inquisitive/ 

The two little girls sprang out of bed, and 
began putting on their stockings. 

* Harry ! Harry ! ' they called through the 
half-open door, ' we are sure the little brother 
has come ! Make haste and dress ! ' 

* Coming, coming ! ' answered Harry. * No, 
nurse, I won't put on a clean shirt ; I want to 
go and see our little brother.' 

' Harry,' said the little girls again, ' will he 
be pretty, do you think ?* 

* I really don't know. Nurse, I won't wash 
myself ; I am in such a hurry ! ' 

* Oh yes. Master Harry, you shall wash, if 
you stay here till to-morrow.' 

This threat sounded to Harry so terrible 
that he allowed himself to be dressed without 
further trouble. He went into hi^ sisters' 
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room just as their nurse had finished with 
them. 

* We are ready, we are ready. Nurse, how 
long you are!' And the three children ran 
to the door, and arrived on tiptoe at the pink 
room, whispering on their way, and flattering 
themselves that they made no noise. 

* Oh, papa ! where is our little brother ? ' 
they asked as they entered. 

Mr. de Flavier led the way to a cradle 
adorned with blue bows, where lay a little 
red baby, with great black eyes. 

•What an ugly little thing!' cried Harry, 
with characteristic frankness; 'he is all 
red ! ' 

Elizabeth and Pauline made no remark; 
they contemplated the new-comer silently, and 
kept their impressions to themselves. 

* You were still redder when you were born,' 
said Mr. de Flavier. * But never mind ; come 
and see if you like the other better.' 

The children's eyes grew round with as- 
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tonishment; and their father took them to 
another cradle, prepared hastily, but containing 
a second little creature, quite as wide-awake, 
but not nearly so red as the first. 

* Why, there are two ! ' cried Elizabeth. 

* More, more, papa ! ' cried Pauline, almost 
beside herself. 

* My dear children, you are insatiable. I 
give you a brother and a sister, when I had 
only promised you one or the other, and still 
you are not content ? ' 

* Oh yes, we are, papa ! They are come at 
last ! What will their names be ? ' 

'William and Catherine. But don't make 
such a noise ; your mamma is ill.' 

* 111 ? just when William and Catherine have 
come ! What a pity ! ' 

' I hope she will get well soon ; but just at 
present you must not make any noise in the 
house, for she is very tired/ 

' How long will it be before our little brother 
and sister can run about in the garden } ' 
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*Oh, not for a long time to come! You 
may give your mother a kiss, and then run 
away without making any noise. Aunt Alice 
will be here in a day or two/ 

* Aunt Alice too ! and William ! and 
Catherine ! How many good things at once ! 
how nice ! ' 

They entered their mother s room quietly. 
The shutters were half closed. Mrs. Aubry 
drew back the bed-curtains gently, so that the 
children might come nearer. 

* Mamma, do you know that William and 
Catherine are come ? ' asked Elizabeth, finding 
it very difficult to speak softly. 

* Yes, darling, I know.* 

* But, mamma, you don't know what black 
eyes they both have.' 

•Silence, children, you tire your mother,' 
said Mr. de Flavier, coming forward. *Go 
into the garden ; that is the only place where 
you can make a noise without being heard.' 

* Mamma is very tired,' said Elizabeth as 

E 
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she left the room; 'she didn't even kiss 
us/ 

'But Aunt Alice is coming soon, and she 
will take such good care of mamma that she 
will get well directly/ 

* Let's do something for Aunt Alice. We 
must give her something when she arrives. 
I have tenpehce.' 

' And I have one and threepence.' 

* I have only fivepence/ said Pauline, rather 
sorrowfully. * I had a little more, but I have 
lost it' 

* Never mind, never mind,' cried Harry. 
*We have — ^let's see — tenpence, and fifteen- 
pence, and fivepence ; that makes half-a-crown. 
We shall be able to buy something very nice 
with that' 

* Are there any rose trees at the market ? ' 

* Very likely there are. Let's ask the gar- 
dener to buy us a nice rose tree.' 

The gardener laughed, and undertook tha 
commission. 
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'You ought to have a very nice rose 

tree for half- a- crown, young ladies/ said 

« 

he. 

Two or three days passed; the rose tree 
was bought ; everything was in attendance on 
Aunt Alice. 

' The carriage is a long while coming/ said 
Harry. ' They will never arrive.' 

' Here they are! here they are ! they are in 
the avenue ! ' 

A moment later, and the children were 
kissing their aunt. Mrs. Aubry and Mr. de 
Flavier were on the steps; everybody was 
laughing and talking, and Harry could hardly 
restrain his cries of joy. Uncle Bernard had 
already gone into the house with a large bundle 
of wraps. 

*You will please to take care, sir, or you 
will break the fine rose tree the young ladies 
and Master Harry have bought for their 
aunt' 

* For their aunt ? Come, I will tease them 
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a little ; they have quite got out of the habit 
of it/ 

*Come, dears, you have kissed your aunt 
quite enough. Now come and see what a 
pleasant surprise I have prepared for her.' 

The children came at once, and their uncle, 
followed by Mrs. Bernard de Flavier, took 
them up to a corner of the hall, where stood 
the famous rose tree. It was covered with 
flowers and buds of a creamy white, with 
a most delicious smell. 

* Come and look at this rose tree, Alice ; it 
is for you. Isn't it a beauty ? ' 

*What splendid flowers! I never saw 
anything so perfect! And what a lovely 
colour ! ' 

'Come, children, admire! What do you 
think of it ? ' 

* It is very pretty,'answered Elizabeth, looking 
at her brother and sister, who said nothing. 

What did it all mean ? How coukl the rose 
tree belong to Uncle Bernard ? And if it 
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didn't belong to him, what right had he to 
take it and give it to Aunt Alice ? And she 
believed what he said I 

* I never saw children so quiet ! What ! 
don't you like my rose tree ? * 

' It is very beautiful/ said Pauline at last, 
with a great effort. 

Aunt Alice began to suspect a mystery, 
the children looked so confused and surprised, 
and Mr. Bernard de Flavier stood looking very 
mischievous and amused. 

* Bernard, is this rose tree really from you?* 
' Yes, really. Now, do you like it ? ' 

* He didn't pay for it ! ' cried Harry, now 
no longer able to restrain his indignation. 
' It was half-a-crown, — all the money we had, 
— and we bought it for you, Aunt Alice ! ' 

Their young aunt gathered the children 
to her, while Mr. Bernard made his escape, 
pretending to be very frightened. 

* Poor little things ! And so you have 
spent all your money to buy me this lovely 
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■ rose tree ! How kind of you ! and how glad 
I am to see you again ! ' 

'And William and Catherine are so pretty ! ' 
' All the same, he didn't pay for it,' muttered 
Harry. ' It's too bad to have given us such a 
fright' 





CHAPTER IV. 



HIDDEN TREASURES AND FUNERALS. 



Days and months went by, and the children's 
love for the country increased more and more. 
William and Catherine began to toddle 
about, and still Aunt Alice was at La Ronce- 
raye. Uncle Bernard did not seem to wish to 
return to Paris ; he found occupation about the 
farm, and took long walks with his brother in 
the fields and woods, marking the trees that 
had to be cut down, and tracing out new 
paths. When he came back, he went and 
sat by his wife's sofa, and dinner would often 
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be announced several times before Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard de Flavier would consent to 
break off their conversation and betake them- 
selves to the dining-room. Mrs. Bernard (as 
the villagers called her) was quite in her 
element in the country. 

As for Elizabeth, Harry, and Pauline, every 
day seemed more delightful to them than 
the preceding one; great discoveries were 
made in the fields and woods, the best nooks 
for violets and primroses found out, as well 
as for periwinkles and cowslips. 

With all their games and little naughti- 
nesses, the children were always greatly pre- 
occupied by the welfare of their parents, and 
they often had consultations as to how they 
could help them. It never entered their 
heads to take more care of their frocks and 
pinafores, or to be more attentive to their 
lessons ; oh, no ! that would have been too 
insignificant, too commonplace for them ; their 
plans were on a far higher scale. 
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Sometimes they thought of making a new 
path through the woods, sometimes their idea 
was to save up their pocket-money to buy a 
horse, which Mr. de Flavier and Uncle Bernard 
might ride by turns. Then all was changed 
again, and it was settled they should build a 
summer-house, in which Mrs. de Flavier and 
Aunt Alice should come and sit to work, 
write, or rest. Elizabeth, Harry, and Pauline 
had been several days at work, but in spite 
of all their efforts the summer-house did not 
make much progress. They had stuck in a 
few sticks, propped up with stones, to make 
the walls. The edifice was in a shrubbery, 
and Elizabeth might be seen arriving on the 
scene of action with red cheeks, hat hanging 
by its strings from her shoulders, and brown 
holland pinafore filled with large stones. 
Harry carried a large can of water to make 
some cement out of sand. This was quite 
forbidden, the children knew it well. 

* But " the parents " will be so glad to have 
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a summer-house!' they said, and went on 
with their labours with more zest than ever. 

At last one fine day they began to get a 
little tired of the summer-house. 

* Suppose we do something else ! ' said 
Elizabeth. 

' Let's hunt for the treasure ! ' exclaimed 
Pauline. 

' Papa says there is no treasure/ replied 
Harry in a melancholy voice. 

A large stone had hit him on the leg, and 
the crushed seeds of fuchsia, which Elizabeth 
and Pauline had applied to the wound as an 
infallible remedy, had only served to inflame 
the skin; so Elizabeth had been obliged to 
remove the plaster, and Harry was rather sad 
after so many misfortunes. 

* How pleased "the parents" would be if 
we found the treasure ! ' repeated Pauline. * I 
heard mamma tell papa yesterday that she 
should not buy a new silk dress, because it 
was too dear.' 
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* They say they are not rich/ added 
Elizabeth, ' and yet mamma gave me a good 
many sixpences yesterday to give to the poor. 
If I had all the sixpences she gives away, I 
should soon be rich. Pauline, how much do 
you think papa and mamma have a year ? ' 

' Perhaps two hundred shillings each, as they 
say they are not rich,' said Harry thoughtfully. 

* Well, then,' said Pauline, * if we found the 
treasure, that would certainly give them a 
hundred shillings more. Old Antoine says 
there is a treasure hid somewhere, he is quite 
sure of it.' 

*01d Antoine must know, if he says so,' 
added Elizabeth. 

So, without further deliberation, the children 
directed their steps to a corner of the garden 
where they had already begun to rout, and 
where they were in the habit of spending their 
time digging, whenever their other plans failed. 

The summer-house was altogether forsaken, 
and for several days Elizabeth, Harry, and 
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Pauline, armed with their spades, worked 
assiduously at their treasure. They had suc- 
ceeded in disclosing to view an enormous 
stone, at the bottom of a deepish hole, and 
now they were wondering how they could 
raise it; for they had made up their minds, 
that if the treasure were in the garden at all, 
that was the place. But in vain did they 
pull, tug, and shake the stone ; it would not 
stir. The children were quite exhausted, so 
much so, that one day, when they saw Mr. 
de Flavier and his brother passing, they called 
them to their aid. 

* Well, have you found nothing yet ? ' said 
Uncle Bernard.. 

* No, but perhaps under the stone ' — 
Harry looked knowingly at Elizabeth, who 

was silent; the secret must not be quite let 
out. Mr. de Flavier stepped forward, and 
drawing his hand out of his pocket, he passed 
it rapidly under the stone. Then taking it 
away, he said : 




' Well, hav« jroa found nolUng yet? '—P. 76. 
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* I have sounded the earth, and I should 
not be surprised if we were to find something, 
after all/ 

* Do you think so ? ' 

And the children's eyes sparkled, they 
clapped their hands, and set to work on the 
stone with greater ardour than ever. Their 
father stopped them. 

* Stay, stay, you cannot lift such a weight' 
And with a single effort, Mr. de Flavier 

raised the last obstacle. The stone rolled on 
the grass.* No sooner was it out of the way 
than the children got down into the hole, to the 
great detriment of their shoes and stockings. 

' Look! look! ' cried Elizabeth triumphantly, 
brandishing a piece of money covered with 
dirt It was a halfpenny, the beginning of 
the treasure. Harry and Pauline were still 
hunting, but as yet they had found nothing. 
The poor little things were breathless; in 
their excitement they trod upon each other's 
hands, but did not mind that ; Elizabeth had 
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found the treasure, and they had discovered 
nothing, though they had worked just as 
much ! Tears filled their eyes. 

* Look well, my dears ; there are more still,' 
said Mr. de Flavier, laughing. 

Elizabeth had got out of the hole, and was 
examining her halfpenny in silence. 

* How do you know there are more.^' she 
said at last. Just then Harry and Pauline 
gave a little scream of joy. They had found 
several halfpence, and breathless with joy, 
they turned to their father and uncle, who 
stood near them smiling. 

* Is it ? ' — said Harry. 

* It was they who put the halfpence there ! ' 
cried Pauline. 

' I thought so,' added Elizabeth, crestfallen. 

The two gentlemen began to laugh. 

' Well, you are not much to be pitied ; you 
have found a treasure, and if you look well, 
you will find some more halfpence in the 
ground.' 
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' Thank you/ answered Elizabeth, the only 
one who remembered to show any gratitude. 

Harry and Pauline were thunderstruck. 
Mr. de Flavier and Uncle Bernard had left 
them ; the children went on looking for the 
rest of the halfpence, — there were fifteen in all, 
five for each one, — and then they went away 
rather disgusted at the result of their search. 

* I will never look for the treasure again ! ' 
cried Pauline. 

* No more will I,' said Harry; * it is too 
much trouble.' 

*And our spades are broken,' added 
Elizabeth. 

Just then they were called to lessons ; the 
writing-master had arrived, and all plans and 
disappointments had to be put aside for the 
present I do not know whether the lesson 
suffered from the misfortunes of the children ; 
perhaps so, but the time for great pieces of 
naughtiness had not yet come. The children 
were young, and their mother sat in the room 
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with them, so the master had not much cause 
for complaint. 

Some weeks after the discovery of the 
treasure, Elizabeth was sitting in her mother's 
room, making a frock for her doll, when she 
heard a sobbing in the passage. She ran to 
the door, and saw Pauline coming along 
crying. 

* Have you fallen down, and are you hurt ? ' 
she asked. 

*No! no! it's much worse than that!' 
sobbed Pauline. 

' Have you been naughty, and got a scold- 
ing from mamma ? ' 

* Oh no ! much worse ! ' 
' What IS it, then ? ' 

' Mrs. Titi is dead ! ' cried Pauline, throw- 
ing herself on the ground. 

* Our dear Mrs. Titi is dead ? ' and without 
further questions, Elizabeth fell down beside 
her sister, and sobbed bitterly. 

Mrs. Titi was the wife of a canary to whom 
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the children had given the name of Mr. Titi. 
The cage hung in Pauline's room, and every 
day they brought the birds some groundsel. 
Mr. Titi had died about two months before, 
and now Pauline announced the death of 
his widow. 

The two little girls had sat sobbing in the 
passage for some time, when Harry arrived. 
They told him the sad news, which he was 
sorry to hear ; but he did not care for animals 
so much as his sisters did, and then Mrs. Titi 
had not lived in his room. All at once, up 
jumped Elizabeth. 

* Suppose you were mistaken, Pauline ? 
Perhaps Mrs. Titi is not dead, after all.' 

Pauline rose slowly ; she had no hope. 

* Nurse said she was, and besides I saw her. 
She was lying on her back at the bottom 
of the cage, and she never lies on her back.' 

The two little sisters began to cry again ; 
and tearfully they went into their room with 
Harry, to fetch the body of Mrs. Titi. Nurse 
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tried to console them, but in vain ; when at 
last they left off crying, they were quite tired 
out 

Harry stood thinking. 

* We must bury her,' he said at last 

* No ! no ! I won't have my little bird 
buried,' said Pauline in a tearful voice. 

* I thought you would rather have it buried 
than thrown on the dust-heap.' 

* Thrown on the dust-heap ! ' said the little 
girl, starting up. * I should like to see any 
one dare to think of doing so ! ' 

Harry was silent, and said no more about 
funerals till the middle of the day, when 
the little girls at last consented to let their 
dear little bird be buried. It was Thursday, 
and a half- holiday ; the prospect of the 
ceremony had rather soothed the children's 
grief. 

' We must dig a hole first,' said Harry, who 
was on in front with a spade. * Where shall 
we put her.' 
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* In our garden/ said William, trying to 
keep up with his sisters. Catherine was 
taking hold of his hand. 

Elizabeth and Pauline held the four comers 
of a little white pocket-handkerchief, on which 
rested the body of Mrs. Titi. When the spot 
was fixed on, Harry began to dig, and had 
soon made a good-sized hole; he was for 
burying the bird at once. 

*No,' said Elizabeth; *we must put some 
rose leaves at the bottom, it would be much 
too hard for Mrs. Titi so.' 

* But she can't feel if she's dead,' persisted 
Harry. 

' I don't know about that ; but she can't lie 
on the hard ground with only a handkerchief.' 

William and Catherine brought some hand- 
fuls of grass, some rose leaves were scattered 
on the top, and the preparations were complete. 

* Mrs. Titi's mother doesn't know she's 
dead,' said Pauline. 

* No ; how sad ! I wish we could tell her 
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she's here. But we don't know her mother, 
nor where she lives.' 

'No, we don't.' With that the children 
gently laid the little bird down on the rose 
leaves, the handkerchief over her. Then 
some more rose petals were scattered over 
the little body, and Harry began filling in 
the grave. 

When this was done, he exclaimed : 

* Now we must make a funeral oration ; 
Uncle Bernard said so. Will you speak, 
Pauline ? ' 

* No ; you make a speech for us all, that 
will do just as well.' 

* Ladies and gentlemen ' — 

* There are no ladies,' objected Pauline ; 
' we are girls.' 

* That doesn't matter, people always begin 
so ! — Ladies and gentlemen, we have just 
buried a little bird' — 

* We know that very well ! ' cried Elizabeth. 
'Silence! — This little bird was charming; 
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its name was Mrs. Titi. It had very good 
health in general. Only, one day, Mr. Harry 
de Flavier was cross with his little sisters, so 
he gave Mrs. Titi a bath. He plunged her 
into a basin of water, and when he let her go, 
she did not move. They put her into the 
window, in the sun, and she began to move 
and to ask for food. Ever since then she 
has been quite well until this morning. 
There ! ' 

* Why do you say " There " ? ' 
•"There" means "That's all." People 

always end their speeches so.' 

* What a funny way! ' said Elizabeth. * It 
seems as if one were going on when one says 
" There ! " ' 

* Now let us sing,' said Harry. And the 
children began to walk round the little grave 
one by one, holding each other's frock. This 
funeral march was accompanied by a lugubri- 
ous sort of chant without words, in which 
inspiration took the place of harmony. When 
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the children had walked round the grave 
twelve or fifteen times, they returned solemnly 
to the house ; the ceremony was ended. 

One thing still remained to be done. Mrs. 
Titi's epitaph had to be engraved on a stone, 
and Harry went to look for a white one for 
the purpose. A consultation was held in 
the schoolroom, and the question, * What shall 
we put on the stone ? ' was raised. 

' First of all, we must put " Here lies," ' 
said Harry. 

* Well, we must put " Here lies Mrs. Titi," ' 
answered Elizabeth. 

* That is not grand enough,' cried Harry. 
' Here lies a itter bird,' said Catherine. 

* That's too long,' said Harry. 

*0h, how troublesome you are with your 
*' too long," and your " not grand enough *' ! 
You must write : " Here lies Mrs. Titi, a very 
good little bird." ' 

* Dood itter bird,' repeated William. 
Harry seized a pen and began to write. 
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But he was not a very skilful penman as yet, 
and the pen did nothing but splutter and 
splash. Harry was quite warm with his 
exertions. 

' Let's go and ask Aunt Alice,' he said at 
last. 




This proposition was agreed to, and Mrs. 
Bernard de Flavier soon after heard a knock 
at her door. She immediately complied with 
the children's request, and set to work. In 
their zeal, Elizabeth and Pauline pushed her 
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elbow, Harry got on the back of her chair, 
dnd William and Catherine pulled her dress. 

* I am doing something mlich better than 
that,' said Mr. Bernard de Flavier, seated at 
a table at the other end of the room. * Aunt 
Alice will not succeed in excelling me.' 

* What are you doing there ? What are 
you writing ?' And the five children rushed 
up to their uncle, who had risen, and was 
holding a small piece of paper above his 
head. 

* Oh, do let us see ! ' 

* This is the object in question ; we shall see 
if you will understand it.' 

The drawing represented two birds sitting 
face to face, and wiping their eyes with a little 
white pocket-handkerchief. 

* That is not Mrs. Titi, for there are two ! ' 

' No ; they are Mrs. Titi's father and 
mother bewailing the loss of their daughter. 
I advise you to keep this in memory of 
them.' 
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' We don't know them ; but that doesn't 
matter, as we were so fond of Mrs. Titi.' 

Aunt Alice had finished her work; the 
epitaph was written in large characters on the 
white stone, and the children triumphantly 
carried it off, and placed it solemnly over 
. Mrs. Titi's grave. When the evening came, 
all the children were very tired. Elizabeth 
and Pauline's eyes were still red, but the 
funeral ceremony had softened their grief 
considerably. They still felt Mrs. Titi's 
death, but, after all, they had had a good 
deal of fun. 




^^^:^ 




CHAPTER V. 



rj/E CAT, THE GOAT, AND THE CABBAGES. 



Winter had come, the trees had lost their 
leaves, and the children could not stay out 
in the garden all day at play. 

But there was a new interest to keep them 
in-doors. This was an addition to the flock 
in the shape of a baby. Elizabeth and 
Pauline spent a good deal of time in its 
room, airing its clothes, helping the nurse to 
dress it, and sometimes even being allowed 
to wash its hands or feet. Harry often 
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followed his sisters into the room, and stood 
looking with awe at the small, fragile thing, 
who would one day be able, they told him, 
to run about in the garden with the others. 




' It is very kind of Aunt Alice to let us 
nurse the baby so much. Yesterday I was 
sitting on the sofa, and she allowed me to 
have Gaston on my lap for a little while.' 
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* Did she ? Then I shall ask her to let me 
have him too t ' 

* Oh, but you are a boy ! ' 

'What does that matter? Uncle Bernard 
told me the other day that I held Gaston's 
head very well/ 

* They are not going back to Paris/ 

This was true. Mr. and Mrs. Bernard de 
Flavier had grown so fond of country life, 
that they decided to take up their abode at 
La Ronceraye with Mr. and Mrs. de Flavier. 
The two brothers had always been the best ol 
friends; and from the day. of Miss Dareste's 
first arrival, Mrs. de Flavier had felt that she 
had found a sister in the gentle, affectionate 
girl. 

William and Catherine were getting quite 
big; they could run about everywhere, and 
their tongues ran all day. The three elder 
ones^ as they were called, began to fancy that 
they had spent their whole life amidst flowers 
and fields. 
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One day, when Pauline and Elizabeth were 
walking in the garden, gravely discussing the 
misdeeds of their dolls, they heard, not far off, 
a noise which attracted their attention ; and 
looking about everywhere, they came at last 




upon a little ball of grey fur at the foot of a 
tree. It gazed at them with large blue eyes, 
and mewed piteously. 

It is needless to say that Pauline and Eliza- 
beth immediately tried to capture it ; but when 
the kitten saw their intentions, it ran in among 
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the bushes. It was useless to try and stop it, 
it only ran the faster, and took refuge finally 
among some French beans in the kitchen 
garden. 

* Suppose we go and call the gardener ? ' 




said Elizabeth ; ' perhaps he will be able to 
catch it, it is so pretty ! ' 

' Yes, that's a good idea,' answered Pauline ; 
* run and fetch Louis, and I will stay here and 
mind the kitten.' 
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To while away the' time of Elizabeth's 
absence, Pauline gathered a sorrel leaf and 
began munching it This was a forbidden 
pleasure^ but one would be so perfect if one 
were never disobedient ! 

Elizabeth came running back, followed by 
Louis, who was very glad to help the children, 
for fear they should tread on his French 
beans. The pursuit was not long; the gar- 
dener had long legs and a hat, which latter 
he threw over the fugitive. The hat jerked 
convulsively, but kitty was safely under it, 
and Louis took hold of it carefully and placed 
it in Pauline's pinafore. Precaution was 
necessary, for the captive wriggled about like 
a snake, and tried in every way to escape ; it 
did not mew now, but was evidently in a great 
state of agitation, for it went on struggling all 
the while Pauline was carrying it into the 
house. She did not much relish this operation, 
for the kitten might at any moment escape 
and dart into her face ; but since they had 
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lived in the country, the children had got 
more used to animals, and possessed a fair 
amount of courage. They therefore started 
off at a run, thinking the sooner they reached 
the house the better. 

* Where shall we put it ? ' asked Pauline, out 
of breath. * We must have a basket, but first 
of all we had better go and ask mamma if we 
may keep it ; ' and in a moment the children 
were up in their mother's room. 

* Oh, please, mamma, do let us keep it ! ' 
they cried out both at once. 

* Keep what, children ? ' Mrs. de Flavier 
was writing letters, and did not see Pauline's 
pinafore. 

* A lovely little kitten, mamma ; do let us 
keep it ! It will be so useful to catch mice, 
when it gets bigger; and then we have no Mrs. 
Titi now.' 

Elizabeth and Pauline were so earnest in 
their entreaties, that their mother at last 
granted their request, on condition that the 
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cat did not prevent them doing their lessons 
well. They were delighted, and carried off 
their pet to put it into a basket and give it 
something to eat. 

All the rest of the day they had no trouble 
with it ; when it had had its milk, the kitten 
made no further attempt to escape, and even 
seemed inclined to play with the children. 

In the evening the children put it back into 
its basket, covered over with a doll's quilt ; 
and having wished it good-night, they went 
to sleep themselves in their little white beds. 

It was perhaps one o'clock in the morning 
when Pauline awoke with a start at the sound 
of mewing. She was frightened at first, for 
she had forgotten the kitten ; but all at once she 
remembered the basket at the foot of her bed, 
and listened for the mewing to begin again. 

She had not to wait long, the mewing was 
repeated ; and sitting up in bed, she tried to 
quiet the kitten by speaking gently to it. 

* Hush, kitty, you must go to sleep now.' 
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' Mew ! ' 

* Hush, hush, kitty! Elizabeth, our kitten 
is crying ! ' 

But Elizabeth did not answer; her calm, 
regular breathing announced her sound sleep. 

Soon the kitten began to mew again, and 
Pauline was dreadfully afraid that the sound 
would awake her nurse ; she herself was very 
sleepy, she rubbed her eyes, and would much 
•have liked to go to sleep again. 

* Elizabeth ! do you hear ? Elizabeth ! ' 

No answer. It was pitch dark, and the 
kitten would not leave off mewing. At last, 
not knowing what else to do, Pauline got up, 
and groping towards the basket, she began 
talking to the kitten without lifting the lid 

* Hush, darling, go to sleep ; this is not the 
time to be walking about' But, far from 
quieting the inhabitant of the basket, Pauline's 
voice did but excite it to mew still louder. 
The child raised the lid and began to stroke 
the kitten, which left off mewing, but directly 
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she ceased her caresses it began to cry again. 
Pauline was in despair. She was cold and 
sleepy, and very much wished to be in bed ; 
but it was not to be thought of, her proUgi 
would soon have awakened all the household. 
At last she bethought herself of a little milk 
which was left in a saucer. She had some 
trouble in finding it, and began by spilling 
half of it on her night-gown. The kitten 
eagerly lapped the rest, Pauline holding it 
all the time for fear of its escaping ; she then 
shut it up in its basket again. 

* Now I hope you will let me go to sleep,' 
she whispered. * If you were as sleepy as I 
am, you would not make such a noise.' 

The kitten was quiet now, and Pauline 
crawled back to bed, pleased at her victory, 
and very glad to be snugly under her blankets 
once more. Young people soon go off to 
sleep, and the little girl did not awake till her 
room was full of sunshine. 

The first thing she did was to tell Elizabeth, 
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who was rubbing her eyes, of the night's 
adventures, including the milk episode, and 
her care not to awake her nurse. But, un- 
luckily, Pauline spoke too loud, and nurse, 
who was in the next room, heard more than 
it was intended she should. 

It was Sunday, and the children were 
allowed on that day to stay in bed an extra 
half-hour. Whilst their nurse was at break- 
fast, Elizabeth and Pauline regularly indulged 
in a game of what they called ' frog.' Their 
parents would not have cared much about it, 
had they seen it The two little beds were 
near enough to each other for Elizabeth and 
Pauline to Jump from one to the other. They 
might have fallen between the two; nurse, 
also, had often told them their jumps would 
break the springs of the mattress ; but as yet 
they had heard no crack, and the game of 
*frog' was too delightful to be given up only 
because of a vain fear. 

So Elizabeth and Pauline got on the beds, 
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and the game began. They both started at 
the same time, so as to pass each other in the 
air, taking great care not to come into collision, 
which would have been painful. Sometimes 
they took such a good start that they arrived 
on the further side of the bed, but they paid 
little heed to that No sooner did they hear 
their nurse's step in the passage than they 
jumped into bed, and no one would have 
guessed with what zest they had been acting 
* frog ' a moment before. 

Part of the day was taken up with dis- 
cussions as to what the kitten's name should 
be ; and at last, at the instigation of Mr. de 
Flavier, it was decided to call it * Farfadet.' 
He told the children that in the south of 
France this name was given to the elves; 
and certainly it proved a very good name for 
Farfadet, for he got to be the merriest and 
most frolicsome of cats. 

In the evening, nurse, without giving her 
reasons for such a step, shut up Farfadet in a 
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tiny kennel which had once belonged to a toy 
terrier; she bolted the little door, and for a 
time all was silent inside. But before very 
long, Farfadet, finding himself rather dull, 
began to scratch at the door, which was made 
of very fine wire. This was worse than the 
mewing, for the noise was incessant ; and so, 
in the middle of the night, Pauline heard nurse 
get up in indignation and carry kennel and all 
out of the room. From that time Farfadet 
always slept alone, nurse telling Mrs. de 
Flavier that Miss Pauline had had two bad 
nights because of the cat, and. that it would 
not do for her to go on so. 

In the distant room to which Farfadet was 
now banished, he could do whatever he liked ; 
and he took advantage of this permission, if 
one might judge from the wire door, which 
before long was sadly in want of repair. 

If the children were forced to do without 
Farfadet s society at night, they made up for 
it in the day-time. Never was cat more 
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patient and more intelligent. It is true that 
his education had begun early; but if the 
education of all children succeeded as well as 
that of Farfadet, their parents would have 
little cause for complaint. 




As soon as Elizabeth and Pauline were 
dressed, they used to perform Farfadet's 
toilet. Harry often came to help them ; but 
as he was a little rough in his movements, 
Farfadet did not like him so much as the two 
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little girls. They put him into a little grey 
flannel dressing-gown which had belonged to 
one of their dolls ; when they had fastened it 
round the waist and down the front, they put 
the cat in an arm-chair belonging to their dolls, 
and drew him up to a doll's dressing-table. 
Then they washed his face and paws with a 
sponge and water, and perfumed him with a 
little eau-de-Cologne. Farfadet was never 
known to mew or to move ; the only part of 
his toilet which he disliked was the cap ; he 
always shook his ears till he got rid of it 

When the dressing process was over, 
Elizabeth and Pauline put Farfadet in his 
arm-chair before the fire and gave him his 
breakfast After that they went to their 
lessons, and then he would stay in the same 
position for an hour or two. He was nice 
and warm, and went off to sleep. 

When the children went out for a walk, 
they took Farfadet with them, then without 
his dressing-gown ; he followed them just like 
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a dog, but sometimes, if the walk was too long 

or he was tired, he would stand up on his 

hind legs and mew till Elizabeth or Pauline 

took him up in her arms. They never refused 

to do so, however much their jackets might 

suffer by it, for Farfadet was often very muddy. 

This much-loved cat had one great fault, 

that of scratching. When he was in the 

children's lap, he would turn over on his back, 

and seizing their hand with his fore -paws, 

would kick out his hind ones very fast, so that 

the children's hands would have soon been 

covered with blood if they had let him go on. 

Sometimes Farfadet only scratched in play, but 

sometimes it was to revenge himself when the 
children had been teasing him very much by 

obliging him to hunt To hunt^ each child 

was provided with a little stick, with which 

they pursued Farfadet from chair to chair 

and from table to sofa, without giving him a 

moment's respite. After so much running 

about the cat was tired, and when tired he 
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was also cross ; then the children took good 
care to keep away from him, otherwise they 
would have been scratched mercilessly. 

Farfadet had three regular meals a day, and 
of these luncheon was not the least important, 
for it was the most complicated. At three 
o'clock the cat was often in his dressing-gown, 
lying on his back in one of the doll's beds ; he 
had got into the way of it, and when in bed 
always lay on his back. Then he was made to 
sit up in bed; a table was brought near, on 
which were placed a doll's plate, a biscuit, 
a little teaspoon, and a jug of milk. 

Elizabeth broke up some biscuit, and poured 
the milk over it, the cat looking on with the 
greatest interest all the while, for he well 
knew what it all meant. When the sop was 
ready, the two little girls fed him with the 
spoon, after putting him on a table-napkin. 
This meal was repeated every day with 
success. 

One Thursday, when the children could not 
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go out because it was wet and cold, Pauline 
said suddenly to Elizabeth : 

* Farfadet looks very poorly, I think.' 

* Do you ? Poor Farfadet ! what can be the 
matter with him ? ' 

* Perhaps he has the stomach-ache.' 

' What can we do to make him better ? ' 

* A poultice ! Let 's make a poultice of 
potato-flour. I've seen nurse do it ; it looks 
quite easy to do.' 

Buoyed up with this false idea, and 
encouraged • by Harry, the two children com- 
menced preparations. Pauline put on some 
water to boil, while Elizabeth went to fetch 
some potato-flour and some old muslin. 

* I'm sure it will do him a great deal of 
good ! ' repeated Pauline. 

* He sleeps very soundly, and doesn't seem 
in much pain,' said Elizabeth. 

Pauline put two spoonfuls of flour into the 
basin, and Elizabeth gently poured the boiling 
water on it. Pauline had seen her nurse stir 
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it while pouring in the water, so she did the 
same. 

* It will get thick and transparent/ said 
Elizabeth. * I know a potato - flour poultice 
should be transparent to be good.' Elizabeth 
went on pouring, Pauline went on stirring, but 
no change took place ; the basin grew full, that 
was all. 

* How very odd that it doesn't thicken, 
Pauline ! ' 

* Wait a little, it will be all right ; pour in 
the water more quickly.' 

Elizabeth poured, but without success. The 
basin was full of a whitish watery substance ; 
but as for a poultice, there was none. 

* Then it's a failure,' cried Elizabeth ; * I 
can't make it out Perhaps we ought to have 
poured in the water quicker still. Let's throw 
this away, and begin again.' 

So the children began again, but with no 
better success. 

* I think it is spoilt again this time, Pauline ! ' 
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* No, no; go on pouring, it can't fail this time.' 
In spite of Pauline's indignation, the poultice 

did not succeed better this time than the other. 

She was in despair. 

' EUe avait oublid un point, 
C'dtait d'dclairer sa lanteme.' 

Elizabeth and Pauline did not know that 
they ought to have mixed the flour with cold 
water ; and as they remained in ignorance of 
this fact till the end of the day, it was not 
astonishing that their attempt failed. 

Finally, by using about half a bag of flour, 
they succeeded in making a kind of plaster, 
which they laid, very hot, upon Farfadet's 
stomach, to cure him of an imaginary illness. 

The cat was lying on his back on the bed 
when Elizabeth applied the poultice. He gave 
a jump when he felt the heat, but soon grew 
calm again, and remained motionless for two 
whole hours with the plaster on his stomach. 
He was warm, he had had his luncheon, and 
did not want anything else ; as for the little 
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sisters, they were delighted at the new pastime 
they had invented. 

It would take too long to recount all Farfa- 
det s ways and doings ; and besides, Farfadet 
was not the sole object of the children's affec- 
tions ; Amalthde also played an important part 
in their lives. 

Amalthde was a goat, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard de Flavier to the children for 
a New Year's present. She was white and 
small, for a big goat might have knocked down 
William and Catherine. They found the one 
they had quite enough for them, and even 
Harry and Elizabeth had a hard matter to 
hold Miss Amalth^e in, when she had a mind 
to go in an opposite direction to the one they 
took. She was a very capricious animal, 
and one never knew beforehand what she 
might take it into her head to do. She had a 
way of shaking her head which showed very 
clearly that she had no intention of obeying. 

For some time the children had been in the 
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habit of leading her about with a string ; and 
every time they came to a bramble they were 
obliged to stop, for Amalth^e was dearly fond 
of blackberry leaves, and she did not mind 
what she did to obtain them. However 
good-natured the children might be, it hap- 
pened sometimes that they objected to stop, 
and then the goat would get angry, and, 
standing on her hind legs, would butt at the 
children furiously — not very pleasant for the 
little girls' dresses and Harry's trousers. She 
had a fine pair of horns, so that this butting 
was no joke ; in a few days the walkers were 
covered with little blue and black marks, made 
by Amalth^e's horns. The children did not 
appreciate this style of thing; they tried in 
every possible manner to induce Amalth^e to 
pass the brambles without stopping. Some- 
times they began to run with her as soon as 
they came in sight of a dangerous spot; 
sometimes they walked between her and 
the bush, so that she should not see it ; but 

H 
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the goat had good eyes, and often spied out 
the object of her desires before Elizabeth or 
Pauline had seen it 

One day Harry was at home learning a 
neglected lesson, but Elizabeth and Pauline 
went to take the goat out for a walk in the 
garden. The wind was high, and the two 
children were at the other end of the park, 
when they were overtaken by a downpour of 
rain and hail. Elizabeth had fastened Amal- 
th^e's string round her own waist; but the 
goat was frightened by the sound of the hail 
upon the leaves, and set off galloping at a 
furious pace. For some time she ran in the 
direction of the house, and then all was well ; 
but all of a sudden she took fright at a clap 
of thunder, and rushed along a rapid descent 
towards the road. Elizabeth made frantic 
efforts to restrain her, and called to Pauline 
as loud as she could. 

'Come quickly, come and help me! she is 
dragging me along ! ' 
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Pauline was half hidden by a bush, and 
the rain and wind made such a noise that 
Elizabeth could with difficulty hear her 
answer. 

* I can't come ! the wind is turning the 
umbrella inside out ; I am trying to shut it ! ' 

* Make haste ! ' cried Elizabeth in despair ; 
' I am on the ground, and Amalth^e is butting 
me with her horns ! ' 

' Elizabeth, our umbrella has turned inside 
out, and it is half-broken ; I cannot shut it ! ' 

*Well, leave it on the ground and come 
and help me. Amalth^e is quite wild ; she is 
tugging me along.* 

Pauline reached her with great difficulty, 
on account of the rain and wind ; the two 
little sisters were soaked to the skin. Their 
united efforts succeeded in quieting Amalth^e, 
but now she was trembling all over, and 
would not move a step farther. 

* Go and fetch Louis,' said Elizabeth. * I 
will stay here and hold her in the meanwhile.' 
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' But can you keep her in ? I don't like 
leaving you alone here.' 

* It can't be helped ; Amalth6e won't come 
on, so there is nothing else to be done.' 

Pauline made for the house as fast as her 
legs could carry her. Elizabeth held the goat 
fast by its horns. The thunder was less 
loud, and the hail had ceased, but it rained 
still. Pauline had flown along, and in a 
minute was back again accompanied by the 
gardener, who seized the goat's string. After 
a slight resistance, Amalth^e, feeling a strong 
hand, allowed herself to be led home. Eliza- 
beth and Pauline were tired, and greatly 
pleased to find, on reaching their room, that 
their nurse had lighted a good fire and 
prepared some dry clothes for them. 

After such an adventure, the children 
decided to let their goat rove where she 
pleased, and not to lead her with a string. 
Amalthee repaid this mark of confidence by 
following them about everywhere like a dog ; 



i 
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and if she stopped to eat some blackberry 
leaves, she made up for lost time by galloping 
after the children. Farfadet often joined 
them; and though they had no special love 
for each other, the two favourites did not 
quarrel. Mr. de Flavier said the procession 
looked like a walking Noah's ark. 

'A Noah's ark without any father and 
mother ! ' answered Harry ; * how amusing it 
would have been ! ' 

Amalth6e liked brambles, but her taste for 
young cabbage leaves was still stronger and 
more dangerous. The old leaves, which were 
rather tough, she disdained utterly; but she 
had a perfect mania for the others, and seized 
upon them with avidity. Sometimes the 
children would take her up to the cabbage-bed 
in the kitchen garden. Elizabeth would hold 
the goat by the collar, while Pauline gathered 
a provision of cabbage leaves. 

One day, when it was cold and had been rain- 
ing, the two little sisters asked leave to go out. 
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• It is very muddy, my dears/ replied Mrs. 
de Flavier. 

' Oh, do let us, mamma ! we did not go out 

yesterday, and I am sure Amalth^e must 
want some cabbage leaves dreadfully ! ' 

• And we will put on our Barchalou boots.' 

• What boots are those with such a formid- 
able name ? ' asked Mr. de Flavier, laughing. 

*Our strongest boots, papa,' answered 
Elizabeth. *We have read a story about a 
man called Barchalou. He went through a 
great many adventures, and he had a pair of 
boots of which the book speaks very often. 
They were very good and strong, so we have 
called ours after them.' 

'Well, put on your Barchalou boots, and 
go out ; but don't stay long, for it is cold,' said 
Mrs. de Flavier. 

Elizabeth and Pauline were delighted. They 
fetched Amalth^e, who began to bleat on hear- 
ing their voices. She had found confinement 
to the house as tedious as the children had. 
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and now the two little girls, followed by the 
goat, set off for the kitchen garden. The last 
few nights had been frosty and cold, and the 
outer leaves of the cabbages were black. 

* How ugly they are ! ' cried Pauline. * They 
look as if they had on Greek caps ! ' 

* Let's take off their ugly caps,' answered 
Elizabeth. * These old black leaves must 
prevent them from growing.' 

The children carefully removed all the frost- 
bitten leaves, thus exposing to light all the 
little tender green leaves inside, which they 
thought much prettier. 

* People have no invention,' said Pauline. 
* Louis ought to have done what we have 
been doing.' 

* Really, it was not hard to invent,' said 
Elizabeth. 

' It is a pity,' continued Pauline, * that all the 
little inside leaves cannot have the air as well 
as the others ; they would grow much faster, 
and Amalth^e could have more to eat, and 
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one would not see where they had been taken 
from. I have an idea ! Have you your knife 
with you ? ' 

* Yes/ answered Elizabeth, who did not see 
what her sister was driving at. 

*So have I. We will make a crossway 
mark in each cabbage, and then the young 
leaves inside will be able to have some air. 
It won't take long/ 

So the children dug their knives into the 
cabbages with all their might, not leaving one 
for another till the victim bore two deep marks 
in the form of a cross. The leaves creaked 
under the knives ; Amalthde looked on atten- 
tively, and seemed to understand what her 
mistresses were doing. 

'How is it nobody has ever thought of 
doing that ? ' repeated Elizabeth. * We have 
made a grand discovery ; and how glad papa 
and mamma will be to see their cabbages 
growing so nicely ! ' 

If the children had thought less of humanity 
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in general and in particular, they would have 
avoided doing a great deal of mischief with 
the best intentions. 

' How thirsty the young leaves inside must 
be!* said Pauline, energetically digging her 
knife into the heart of a cabbage. ' They are 
never watered ; not a drop of water can get to 
them ; it is not fair. Now they will be able 
to drink as much as they like.' 

The work was done, and Elizabeth and 
Pauline went away well pleased. 

* We have rendered a great service to our 
parents,' said Elizabeth. ' If it had not been 
for us, no one would ever have thought of 
splitting up the cabbages.' 

The two sisters took good care not to tell 
any one what a benefit they had conferred on 
their parents ; it was to be a surprise. After 
two days, they went to see how the cabbages 
were getting on. 

There was something about their appear- 
ance which gave a little uneasiness to the 
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benefactresses of humanity. It seemed as if 
all the young leaves inside had grown very 
quickly, and the others were frozen. 

•Our cabbages don't look very well/ said 
Pauline. 

' Oh, that will be all right,' replied Elizabeth, 
not wishing to seem uneasy ; ' I assure you 
that will be all right.' 

Instead of being 'all right,' the cabbages 
grew worse ; and three days later, the children 
were much surprised to see Mr. de Flavier 
come into the schoolroom in a great state of 
indignation, saying: 'Have any of you chil- 
dren been at the cabbage-bed by chance ? ' 

* They are often at it,' said Mrs. de Flavier. 
'They go to get cabbage leaves for their 
goat' 

' But all the cabbages are quite spoiled. 
Louis has just been to tell me ; he only found 
it out this morning, and he is in a fine rage 
about it. He says no one but the "young 
ladies" can have spoiled the bed in such a 
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way for their goat What have you done to 
it, children ? ' 

*We only made two deep cuts in each 
cabbage. We thought you would be very 
pleased, and that the young leaves would 
grow better.' 

' Young leaves, indeed ! They have g^own, 
and then they have been frost-bitten. The 
rain has penetrated to the heart, the cabbages 
have rotted, and not a single one will be fit 
to eat ! ' 

Elizabeth and Pauline were in consterna- 
tion. They had fancied they were doing 
something so useful ! 

* But, papa, we thought ' — 

' Well, another time you will think nothing, 
but be kind enough to consult us before you 
carry out all the schemes that pass through 
your brain. Who ever heard of cutting a 
cross in cabbages ? One would think you 
were out of your minds ! ' 

Elizabeth and Pauline said nothing. Mr. 
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de Flavier very rarely scolded, and when he 
did, all the children were confounded. The 
little girls humbly begged for forgiveness, but 
that did not restore the cabbages to life ; and 
for the rest of the winter, the market had to 
furnish all the cabbages consumed at La 
Ronceraye. It is needless to add, that from 
that day forth Elizabeth and Pauline re- 
nounced the idea of rendering service to 
humanity by cutting crosses in cabbages. 








CHAPTER VI. 



A BALL IN NIGHT-GOWNS. 



' How tiresome it is always to be called the 
little ones ! ' 

'You are the little ones, and you can- 
not help yourselves,' said Elizabeth care- 
lessly. 

' Gaston is the little one, and William and 
I are the middle ones. Uncle Bernard said 
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*We are the elders^ and you are the 
youngsters! And you will always be the 
youngsters ! ' cried Harry. 

' No, not always/ replied William, who was 
nearly crying, and whose voice trembled a 
little. ' Not always ; it isn't fain' 

Elizabeth, Harry, and Pauline went away, 
leaving Catherine and William standing re- 
peating, *The elder ones are very, very naughty,' 
not seeing that they themselves were making 
use of the very term which had so offended 
them. In reality, William and Catherine 
cared very little about being called the 
youngsters ; it was only now and then it came 
into their heads to object. 

After having invented a new and not very 
profitable amusement, which, as it afterwards 
brought them punishment, I need not relate 
here, the * youngsters ' went off in search of 
another occupation. This time, fortunately, 
they found one which was not forbidden. It 
consisted in building houses for their special 
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friends, the earthworms. All that was 
necessary for this interesting operation was to 
go to a damp part of the lawn, and taking 
hands, the little boy and girl soon reached the 
proper spot. One of ^^\r friends was coming 
out of the earth to meet them. 

' Look, how beautiful he is ! ' said William 
admiringly, stooping so as to see the worm 
better. 

Catherine, who did not relish the trouble of 
stooping when she was standing, any more 
than that of getting up when once seated, let 
herself down on the ground calmly. She was 
not very tall, but she made up for it by being 
quite round; and when she wanted to make 
William envious, she would display her little 
fat, mottled, plump white arms, beside which 
the little boy's arms looked like two sticks. 

* You frightened him ; he is going ! ' cried 
William. ' Come and see.' 

But Catherine had no intention of being 
uselessly disturbed, so all she said was : 
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* Catch him and put him in my pinafore/ 
William obeyed, and a minute later came 

back, bringing with delight his friendy who 
wriggled about in his fingers. Having placed 
the worm in Catherine's pinafore, William 
went in search of some more, while Catherine 
occupied herself in caressing her favourite, 
who vainly tried to regain the grass. William 
soon came back with another worm, this time 
smaller, which he placed by the side of the 
other. 

* Now, Catherine, we must build them a 
house, or they will escape.' 

Catherine was quite willing, and as there 
was plenty of clay just there, the palace des- 
tined for the worms was soon constructed. It 
was formed of a little mound of earth, hollow 
inside, with a hole in the side through which 
the inhabitants could pass. First of all, the 
worms already found were deposited in their 
palace, then the children set off, hand in hand^ 
to look for more, and when they returned, five 
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or s\x friends were to be seen twisting about 
in Catherine's brown Holland pinafore. They 
in their turn were placed in their house, then 
the roofing was completed, and every outlet 
stopped up. 

'They will not run away this time,' said 
William ; * we have not made them a door.' 

* But suppose they are dull, William ? ' 

* Oh ! they will not be dull, they are 
twisting about nicely.' 

Next day, much to the children's disap- 
pointment, all the worms were gone. Their 
palace- walls were full of holes, through which 
they had made their exit. 

*We must begin all over again,' said 
Catherine, undaunted. 

* No, not now,' said her companion ; and off 
they went to the prohibited pleasure of the 
day before, which this time did not succeed so 
well as the first, for their nurse found them 
out and took them to their mother, who 
decided that they should, as a punishment, 
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only have one thing for their dessert at 
dinner (the children were allowed every 
evening to choose three things at dessert). 
William and Catherine began to cry. They 
were still in tears when they joined the three 
elders jn the garden. 

*What are you crying for.^' asked 
Elizabeth sympathisingly, lowering her 

voice. 

* We have — only one thing — at our dessert/ 

sobbed William. 

* What have you done } ' asked Harry, still 
in a low tone. 

But the two children would not answer; 
they were too near the nurses for any secrets, 
so all moved out of hearing. When William 
and Catherine had explained matters, the 
others tried to console them. 

* Don't cry any more, dears ; we will each 
keep a part of our dessert, we will put it in 
our pockets, and you will have as much as if 
you had not been punished.' 
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* And it will serve the parents right/ added 
Harry. 

* Yes, that it will/ answered Elizabeth and 
Pauline together. 

The little ones cried no more. 

No one has ever been able to discover 
what punishment the children hoped to inflict 
on their parents by voluntarily depriving 
themselves of a portion of their dessert to give 
it to those who had none, but this was the 
regular phrase ; and every time the children 
could manage to alleviate the punishments 
given to any of them, they repeated : * It will 
serve the parents right, quite right.' 

Elizabeth, Harry, and Pauline were growing 
big, their lessons were more considerable, and 
their play-time in the garden was less. They 
had lessons in grammar, history, and did long 
dictations. 

'And papa is so severe, that one cannot 
make any mistakes,' said Elizabeth. 

* It is very nice to be as young as William 
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and Catherine — they scarcely do any lessons ! ' 
added Pauline. 

^ We used to be like that when we were at 
Paris.' 

*Ah, yes! but now we have to work, and 
this funeral oration of Bossuet's is very hard 
to learn by heart' 

*We are very lucky not to have to do 
lessons in the evening ; some children have to 
work after late dinner.' 

*0h, that would be too bad! In the 
evening we go into the garden. We will 
have a good game of ball after dinner, if you 
like.' 

Whilst the three elder ones were playing 
at ball, William and Catherine stayed in the 
drawing-room. They both had colds, and 
were very sorry to hear they were not to go 
out. Catherine stood leaning against the 
window, her nose flattened against the pane, 
watching the game. 

*Come along, Catherine; don't stay there 
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doing nothing. I have a secret to tell 
you.' 

Evidently the communication pleased the 
little girl, for she smiled, and repeated the 
usual phrase : 

' It will serve the parents right.' 




Let not the reader suppose from this oft- 
repeated phrase, that the elders ox youngsters 
considered themselves ill - used victims of 
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their parents, or that they did not love them. 
This would be a great mistake. The chil- 
dren were very happy, as th6y well knew ; 
but it relieved their conscience to repeat^his 
phrase, it seemed to diminish the guilt of 
their little plans of disobedience. 

William and Catherine asked if they might 
go to bed, and having said good-night, they 
hurried off with suspicious rapidity. Their 
rooms were some way from each other, but 
their plan was well concerted, and as soon 
as the nurses had gone down to dinner, the 
patter of little bare feet might have been 
heard along the passage. 

William was the first to arrive at the 
rendezvous. Catherine joined him there. 

' What fun we shall have ! ' said the little 

boy. 

They had each of them thrown a little 
cape over their night-gowns. Catherine 
was in too great a hurry to take off her 
night-cap, but made up for it by putting on 
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a pair of little red slippers. William's feet 
were bare. 

' Let's go on the hill/ he said ; * the elder 
ones must be still near the house.' 

So out sallied the two children by the ser- 
vants' staircase. They were soon hidden 
among the bushes which bordered the garden 
walks. Catherine was soon forced to give 
William one of her slippers ; the gravel walks 
hurt his feet. 

* Hop, like I do, on one leg nearly all the 
time,' she said ; * we shall manage very well 



so.' 



Hopping along beneath the beautiful even- 
ing sky, the children reached the grass, and 
set off running. The sun had just set. By 
degrees they got so excited by their wild 
race, that they threw off their capes, which 
made them too hot and impeded their pro- 
gress. They forgot all about house, parents, 
nurses, and in their wild joy gave utterance 
to peals of laughter, which were repeated by 
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every echo. They had never enjoyed them- 
selves so much. They had, in their games, 
got farther and farther from home, and were 
now nearly at the end of the park. 

All this while the house was upside-down ; 
the two little beds had been found empty, 
and the clothes neatly arranged upon their 
chairs. The nurses repeated : * They cannot 
be very far off, for they have nothing on but 
their night-gowns.' But in spite of the 
assertions of the nurses, Mrs. de Flavier and 
her sister-in-law were feeling very anxious, 
and went about everywhere seeking for and 
calling the truants. 

* What a blessing it is, Gaston is too little 
to be able to open doors ! ' said Mrs. Bernard. 

Catherine and William were too far off, 
and too engrossed by their games, to hear the 
calls. Happily, the two fathers were still 
out ; they were strolling along smoking. All 
at once one of them stopped short. 

' Did not you see something white on 



\ 
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the hill ? ' he asked. * Look ! I see it again 
now.* 

Just then, joyous peals of laughter re- 
sounded through the calm evening air, and 
the two children, hand in hand, passed across 
a strip of moonlight on the grass. 

* Let's go and see what it is ! The children 
are all in-doors, are they not ? ' 

' Of course ; they all go to bed at half-past 
eight The younger ones did not even go 
out.' 

Mr. de Flavier and his brother went their 
way, and had soon ascended the green steep 
at the end of the park. 

William and Catherine did not see their 
approach, they were still racing about on the 
grass ; but the dew was beginning to fall, the 
little feet were wet, and the children were 
beginning to feel cold in their night-gowns. 

All at once a cry was heard ; the little girl 
felt herself raised from the ground. The 
father and uncle both cried at once : 
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' Catherine ! William ! what are you doing 
here ? ' 

A minute more, and the children were 
wrapped up in great-coats, and the two 
gentlemen set off running. 




They said nothing, they did not scold the 
children ; but their silence was much more 
terrible than their remonstrances would have 
been. 

' We will never do it again,' said one little 
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voice at last, silence having become unbear- 
able to its owner. 

* I should think you would not do it again, 
indeed ! The whole house must be topsy- 
turvy ! And what a fright your mother must 
be in!' 

At this indignant response, the little head, 
which had appeared for a moment, popped 
down again under the great-coat, and louder 
sobs than before emerged from under the 
other great-coat. 

The house was reached. Everywhere 
cries were heard of, ' William ! Catherine ! 
where are you ? ' 

'Here they are! We have found them!' 
replied Mr. de Flavier and his brother. 

Mrs. de Flavier was at the hall door ; she 
seized one of the bundles, and Aunt Alice 
the other. 

' Ah, children ! ' they cried, and their voices 
still trembled with emotion, 'what a fright 
you have given us I Where have you been ? ' 
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* They were giving a ball in their night-gowns 
on the hill/ replied Uncle Bernard, who felt 
inclined to laugh, and was only restrained by 
the visible agitation and anxiety of his sister- 
in-law. 'One thing is certain, and that is 
that they have caught cold. William is 
already coughing.' 

It was true. A fit of coughing was heard 
under one of the great-coats. 

'We will never do it again, mamma; we 
will be good always,' repeated the children. 

They were put quickly into warm beds; 
and Mrs. de Flavier and Aunt Alice would 
not leave them till they heard from their 
regular, gentle breathing that they were well 
asleep. No scolding had been given them, 
fear had been too great for that ; but the next 
day they were forbidden to get up, they had 
violent colds and coughs. 

As soon as Gaston was dressed, he trotted 
into Catherine's room to keep her company. 
He hastened to inform her that his nose had 
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just been bleeding, an event which he seemed 
to think quite a danger, and at the same time 
an honour. 

* Does your nose b'eed ? ' 

* No, my nose does not bleed ; I have a 
cold.' 

' I t'ought your nose bled, as you are in bed. 
My nose bled ! ' 

Gaston brought a chair, and scrambled 
on to his cousin s bed. The bleeding began 
again in a minute. The little boy was quite 
frightened. 

' More b'ood ! more b'ood ! ' he repeated in 
an awe-struck voice, which produced a great 
effect upon Catherine. 

However, the bleeding stopped again, and 
to make Gaston keep quiet, Catherine lent 
him her theatre of little figures. She cast a 
longing eye on him as he played, but her 
nurse made her keep still, and would not 
let her have her arms out of bed. The little 
boy amused himself for some time on the 
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carpet, and then, tired of exhibiting his dolls 
to the fire-guard or to the arm-chair, he rose, 
and stood his theatre up in the window- 
seat. Then, putting on a grave expression, 
and raising his eyes frequently towards the 
sky, he began dancing his dolls about 
.again. 

* What are you doing, Gaston ? ' cried 
Catherine at last 

* I am p'aying at t'eatre to amoose God, who 
is in heaven.' 

' I don't know whether that will amuse 
Him,' answered Catherine gravely. 

' How tan God get up into heaven ? There 
is not a 'taircase nor a ladder.' 

Catherine knew not what answer to make, 
and Gaston, without further inquiries, con- 
tinued his play. The little girl was beginning 
to get tired of bed. William would have 
been of the same opinion if he had been able 
to communicate his impressions to her; but 
that was impossible, and this forced separation 
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was not the least of their misfortunes. They 
did not thoroughly recover for a week ; and 
I can assure you they never again entertained 
any wish to promenade about the garden in 
their night-gowns. 





CHAPTER VII. 



TITE LEAGUE. 



The children had a writing master named 
Mr. Robin. He was an excellent man, but 
he found these five pupils more difficult to 
manage than all his school-children. Not that 
they were very naughty, but they were full of 
life and movement, and he was wonderfully 
patient — too much so, for if he had been less 
gentle, the children would have stood in awe 
of him, which they did not at all as it was. 
Gaston was the only one who had not begun 
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to learn to write, but he was always with 
William and Catherine; and I must confess 
that whenever there was any mischief afloat, 
all social barriers were effaced, there was no 
difference between elders and youngsters. 
When they expected Mr. Robin, they were 
only five children who had made up their 
minds to delay their lesson as long as possible. 
Had Mrs. de Flavier or Aunt Alice known 
what a trial of patience the children were to 
their master, they would have interfered ; but 
they had not an idea of it, as the good man 
never complained. So, no sooner had the 
sentinel, whom the others despatched to keep 
watch, seen Mr. Robin coming, than he gave 
the alarm, and the whole band of plotters 
scampered off as fast as possible. In a 
moment they were at the farther end of the 
park, panting for breath, it is true, but delighted 
to think five minutes at least must elapse 
before they could be in their places beginning 
their lesson. 
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Sometimes, however, Mrs. de Flavier would 
summon the runaways. They would hear 
a clear voice resound through the garden : 
' Come, children, Mr. Robin is here ; ' and then 
they knew they must obey and be at their 
post in the school-room without a moment's 
delay. But, unfortunately for Mr. Robin, it 
was not always so. 

One memorable day, when the accomplices 
had been hidden for some time, they heard 
Mr. Robin's voice near to their hiding-place ; 
he had sought long, for they were at the bottom 
of the garden. Quick as lightning they darted 
up a side path, and tearing along like mad 
things, dragging the youngsters after them^ the 
three elders attained the school-room. It had 
once been a bed-room, and the bed was still in 
a recess shut in by curtains. Pauline scrambled 
on to the bed (luckily there were no bedclothes), 
and when the others had done the same, she 
carefully closed the curtains. She had only 
just done so when Mr. Robin's step was heard 
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in the passage ; a moment more, and his voice 
was heard saying, as if to himself : 

* Well, really, this is odd ; the gardener told 
me he had seen them running towards the 
house.' 

Harry very nearly betrayed them all by a 
loud laugh, but suppressed it in time. 

The other children looked at him in silence, 
for they saw how contracted his features were 
by his efforts not to laugh. They knew by 
experience that Harry would not be able to 
hold out long ; he was subject to a strange 
laugh, beginning like a sneeze, and ending in a 
peal of prolonged, irresistible, and contagious 
laughter. 

Mr. Robin's hand was on the handle of the 
door ; he called for the last time : 

* Children, are you there ? ' 

No answer. Elizabeth arrested William in 
an imprudent attempt to peep from behind the 
curtain. 

* It was too bad of you, Harry,' she said, 
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when Mr. Robin had left the room ; * you nearly 
betrayed us all. How much better it would 
be if there were no boys ! ' 

'And men could do very well without 
women too/ returned Harry. 

* Who would make their shirts, I should like 
to know ? ' 

' Why, tailors, of course. They would learn ; 
there's nothing so very difficult in that. And 
if there were no men, you wouldn't have any 
houses ! ' 

* Women would learn to build them. You'd 
soon see how badly off you would be if there 
were no women ! ' 

* Hush ! here comes Mr. Robin,' said 
Catherine. 

Oh, terror ! Mr. Robin was not alone. In 
reasonable despair he had been to fetch Mrs. 
de Flavier, who entered, followed by Aunt 
Alice. 

* Children, if you are anywhere here, come 
out directly ! ' 
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At the same instant, Aunt Alice, guided by 
a sudden inspiration, drew aside the curtains 
and disclosed to Mr. Robin's astonished view 
five children, huddled together in all kinds of 




extraordinary attitudes. Harry's inclination to 
laugh was quite over, and even if he had still 
had any tendency that way, Mrs. de Flavier's 
severe words would rapidly have dispelled it 
' This kind of amusement is perfectly 
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ridiculous and silly. Mind you do not try 
it again, or the consequences will be serious. 
Take your places at once, and do not let me 
hear a single word.' 

Nothing humiliated the children more than 
to be called silly, besides which, they felt they 
had been naughty, and deserved a scolding. 
So they got down one by one from the bed, 
and two minutes later were writing away with 
the diligence of children who had never been 
naughty in their lives. Their attention, how- 
ever, was not too much given to their copies 
to hear what was going on. The two ladies 
were congratulating Mr. Robin (who, besides 
his other qualities, was an excellent school- 
master) upon another * hondtirable mention ' he 
had just gained. Mr. Robin was in a great 
state of delight. Mrs. de Flavier and Mrs. 
Bernard told the children to be very good, 
and left the room to receive a visitor. 

Silence reigned for some time ; but the day 
was not destined to end peaceably. The 
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children were excited by their past naughti- 
ness, and whether or not they desired to be 
punished, the children did all they could to 
merit it All of a sudden Elizabeth exclaimed : 

* Mr. Robin, we must go and say " How do 
you do ? " to the lady in the drawing-room ; 
mamma always sends for us.' 

The children delighted in visitors, because 
they often came just at the time of their 
writing lesson. They used to rush off to say 
* How do you do ?' to the ladies, and after- 
wards took the same opportunity to have a 
run in the garden before returning to their 
work. 

To-day, however, their hopes were frus- 
trated. 

* If your mamma wishes you to go, she will 
send for you ; if not, you will not leave your 
lesson; you have wasted quite enough time 
already.' 

Silence prevailed again for some time. 
Catherine was the first to break it. The 
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Storm was brewing, it did not need much 
to bring it to a climax. 

* Mr. Robin, I wish you would not put me 
in a house.' 

This was the name given by the children to 
Mr. Robin's posture, when he stood behind 
any one to set a copy. 

* Catherine, be quiet ; I can't write ! ' 

* My pen is bad, Mr. Robin,' cried Harry. 
Meanwhile Elizabeth and Pauline were 

resting from their labours and indulging in 
a little conversation. They were wondering 
what an * honourable mention' was, and 
William, who was listening, suddenly ex- 
claimed in a mocking tone : 

* Ah ! the honourable mention ! the honour- 
able mention ! ' And at the same time, 
Pauline, not wishing to be behindhand in 
mischief, began saying : * Cock-a-doodle-do ! 
the honourable mention! cock-a-doodle-do!' 
and the whole table resounded with the same 
cry, which every moment grew louder. 
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The children's conduct was inexcusable. 
To jeer and laugh at that which was to their 
master such a joy and honour was exceedingly 
naughty. The only thing that can be said 
in their defence is, that to them the term 

* honourable mention ' was gibberish ; they did 
not know what it meant, nor had they any 
idea what pain they were causing Mr. Robin. 
He told them several times to be quiet, but 
all to no avail ; they were over-excited, and 
only set each other on to cry the louder. 

Suddenly a dead silence succeeded to the 
tumult. Mr. Robin had opened the door, and 
his voice was heard in the next room saying 
to Mrs. de Flavier, who had just come in, 

* Madam, I cannot manage the children to- 
day.' 

The culprits began to write assiduously; 
Harry's pen had improved, and one might 
have placed a whole house on Catherine's 
back without any objection from her. Pauline 
and William worked even more diligently than 
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the Others, they felt they were the most guilty. 
Mrs. de Flavier came to the door; her voice 
was dry and stem. 

' Really, children, I think you are dreaming ! 




Are you out of your minds ? One would 
think you were little savages ! ' 

There was no answer; no sound was 
audible but the scratching of the pens on 
the paper. The children knew well they 
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were to hear something more, and they had 
not to wait long. 

*You will have no dessert, and you will 
all go to bed directly after dinner ! ' 

Elizabeth and Pauline were too proud to 
cry, and Catherine and William, following 
their example, did not shed a tear. Besides 
which, the punishment was upon all alike, 
which greatly diminished it, and humiliated 
them less ! 

* Of course, no one can have a good mark,' 
said Mr. Robin at the end of the lesson. The 
children did not insist ; they left the room in 
silence, feeling sorry to have caused their 
master any pain, but prevented by false pride 
from telling him so. 

However, the next day they were at work 
a quarter of an hour before the time, and had 
brought Mr. Robin a little basket of straw- 
berries, gathered for him in the wood. He 
thanked them, and seemed very much touched 
by their little attention ; he was quite disposed 
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to overlook what had passed the day before, 
on condition they promised to be good. The 
children readily gave their word, and from 
that time the writing lessons were less 
stormy. 





CHAPTER VUI. 



JUVENILE ACTING. 



' What can we do for Aunt Aubry's birthday?' 
This question had puzzled the children for 
some days. 

'Suppose we work an arm-chair cover for 
her ? ' said Pauline. 

' No ; let's make some worsted-work for the 
sofa. She often lies on the sofa when she has 
rheumatism.' 
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' But, my dear Harry, you don't know what 
it is! We should never have time to work 
a chair or a sofa; Aunt Aubry's birthday 
is in a month! What can we do. Uncle 
Bernard?' 

* Make a large wooden horse, like the one 
the Greeks left at the gates of Troy.' 

* A wooden horse I ' 

* Make a coach and four.' 
'Uncle!' 

' Make a summer-house at the bottom of 
the garden. Turn the course of the stream, 
and make it pass before the house. Knock 
down the wall.' 

' Uncle Bernard ! Uncle Bernard ! you are 
proposing all kinds of ridiculous things ! We 
want you to suggest something sensible ! ' cried 
all the children. 

* Oh, I see ! something sensible, — something 
in Aunt Alice's style, — something real, — some- 
thing'— 

Elizabeth had risen with dignity, saying : 
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' Uncle Bernard, when you have done laughing 
at us, we will come back again ! ' 

Elizabeth had scarcely got out these ma- 
jestic words when Mr. Bernard de Flavier 
made a dart at her, and in spite of all her 
efforts seated her in a large easy-chair. Aunt 
Alice just then came into the room, and folding 
her arms, she stood looking at her husband, 
saying : 

* Who would think he had been married six 
years, and was the father of a family ? ' Aunt 
Alice's voice sounded grave, melancholy even ; 
and if the corners of her expressive mouth 
had not betrayed a great desire to laugh, 
one would have thought she was solemnly 
reflecting on the vicissitudes of married life. 
* He is not a bit improved by his marriage ! ' 
she said. 

'Ah! what do you know about it? Very 
likely I should have been still worse if it had 
not been for this little lady they call " Aunt 
Alice ! " ' 
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*We want to do something in honour of 
Aunt Aubry's birthday, and Uncle Bernard 
only laughs at us, and won't give us any 
ideas/ 

'Then I will. We will .talk over it to- 
gether.' 

' No, that you won't Uncle Bernard is 
always rejected for Aunt Alice, and I will 
not have it so. I will give you an idea. 
Learn some scenes from Les PlaideurSy and 
act them on Aunt Aubry's birthday.' 

' But won't it be very difficult ? ' asked 
Elizabeth. 

* It is certain you will not act so well as 
they do at the Th&Atre franfais. But no 
one will expect that, you may be sure. Come, 
give me a Racine^ and we will begin.' 

No further objection was made. Had the 
children been older, and known Les Plaideurs 
better, the undertaking would doubtless have 
seemed to them more formidable; but none 
of them had ever been to the theatre. It was 
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suggested they should act ; and to act, all that 
was needful was to learn the piece by heart, 
and then to repeat it with all kinds of gesticu- 
lations. What could be simpler ? 

Mrs. Aubry was the only person who was 
not to know about the acting. The scenes were 
chosen, and the parts allotted to the different 
actors. Elizabeth was to be La Comiesse de 
Pimbkhe ; Harry was to personate Chicaneau; 
Pauline, Petit Jean; William, rintimi ; Ca- 
therine, Perrin Dandin. 

The children set to work diligently to learn 
their parts, and were to be seen at it in season 
and out of season, morning, noon, and night, 
waylaying everybody to hear them. 

.Pauline had a good deal of trouble with 
Petit Jeans part. She knew Perrin Danditis^ 
Chicaneau $^ the Comtesse's parts well enough; 
but as for her own, she never could manage to 
get it into her head. When one takes pains, 
however, one ends by vanquishing all diffi- 
culties, and Pauline was no exception to the 
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rule. When their parents were tired of hearing 
them, the children recited their parts to each 
other ; and more than one afternoon was spent 
in the garden, where Chicaneau and the Com- 
tesse spent their time in twitting each other 
something in this way : 

* Now, William, work away ! You will 
never know your part ; and besides that, you 
will give yourself the stomach-ache ! ' 

William was sitting on the ground with his 
book, digging his teeth into a green apple, 
under pretext of learning more easily. 

' I am working, I tell you, Madame la Com- 
tesse. Never fear, I shall know my part* 
And William, throwing away the rest of his 
apple, leant over his book again. 

* Well, I wish he would die and leave us in 
peace!' cried Harry, who was leaning over 
the back of a garden-seat, learning. 

'Who?' 

* Why, L^andre ! We have nobody to play 
his part, and every minute I find myself 
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repeating, "Je meurs pour Isabelle." If he 
wanted to die so much, why didn't he make 
haste over it, and not talk so much about it ? 
It is tiresome, really ! ' And Harry struck the 
book with his fist. 

* But he doesn't die,' said Elizabeth. ' You 
ought to remember, he marries Isabelle' 

*Well, then, he shouldn't go on saying 
he should die. Will you hear me. Petit 
Jean"?' 

Harry had only just finished his piece when 
William asked to be heard; then Pauline 
fancied she had forgotten her part, and one of 
her companions had to leave off to hear her 
say her tirade, which she knew fairly well 
on the whole. Elizabeth and Harry gave 
the others great uneasiness; just at the 
most critical moment, when La Comtesse and 
Chicaneau dispute, they had a habit of burst- 
ing out laughing. This happened regularly 
every time they repeated the parts. 

*You will laugh when we act in public,' 
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repeated Pauline; *and that will be dread- 
ful!' 

' But how can I help it ? ' 

' And I'm sure I can't/ said the Comtesse. 

'But I have an idea. Let's turn our 
backs.' 

* You can't be turning your backs upon each 
other on the grand day ! ' 

* At all events, let's try now. We will see.' 
The first time was a failure. Pauline saw 

the dangerous moment approaching, and heard 
a change in ChicaneatCs voice. 

' Harry, I forbid you to laugh ! ' But it was 
too late ; Chicaneau was too far gone, and the 
Comtesse, who was hearing him repeat his part, 
burst out laughing in her turn. *You must 
just go over that part again and again till you 
have cured yourselves of laughing,' said Pauline 
decidedly. 

* There, Harry, you began that time ! the 
Comtesse would have been quite calm if you 
had not begun ! ' 
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* No/ said Elizabeth, ' I did not feel inclined 
to laugh at all. It was all Harry's fault ! he 
set me off! ' 

By dint of trouble and patience, the desired 
effect was obtained. When the actors had 
repeated the same page thirty times running, 
they succeeded in keeping their countenances, 
even without completely turning their backs to 
each other. They gave a sidelong glance at 
each other, and this was a great improvement. 

* Oh, bother these ChicaneauSy Petit yeans^ 
Intimis^ and Company ! * cried Harry, stretch- 
ing and yawning. ' It is very nice to listen 
to ; but when it comes to learning it by heart, 
it's quite another thing.' 

*Well, we shall manage it now, though 
sometimes I have felt quite in despair about it.' 
Just then up came Catherine. 

* Pauline, Elizabeth, Harry, William, do 
come and see what an immense snake Gaston 
and I have found in the shrubbery ! It has 
got horns ! ' 
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' I hope you did not go near it ? ' 
' Oh no ! But do come and see it, all of 
'ou !' 
All the children ran off to see it, and -a 




moment later were in the shrubbery, where 
they found Gaston standing at a respectful 
distance from a large snake, which he was 
considering with great attention. 
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' What a great thing ! ' cried Elizabeth. 

* It is only a common snake, I think/ said 
Harry. 

' But common snakes do not have horns ! * 

' No more they do. I don't know what it 
is. I have never seen a snake with horns 
before.* 

The reptile's head was in reality furnished 
with a pair of rather long horns, which seemed 
to move about. 

'I don't know how William and I could 
ever have been so fond of worms,' said Cathe- 
rine. 

' I should like to get a stick and poke his 
tail to make him move,' said Harry. 

But Pauline did not approve of this. 

' No, Harry, let him alone. I don't at all 
want him to run after us.' 

* Just look,' cried William ; * his horns seem 
to be getting shorter ! ' 

It was a fact. The horns were shorter 
and nearer to each other than before. 
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' I shall go and fetch Louis/ said Harry, 
* I must know what kind of a creature it 
is/ 

The gardener was at work a little way off ; 
he arrived in a moment, spade in hand, 

' It's only a common snake. Master Harry ; 
it's quite harmless.' 

'Well, but common snakes haven't got 
horns ! ' 

' It has scarcely any horns now,' cried Paul- 
ine. ' They are only half as long as they 
were.' 

The gardener stooped down to examine 
the snake, and then he laughed and said : 

' The horns you speak of are only the hind 
legs of a toad he was eating.' 

' A toad ? ' cried Elizabeth. 

* Fancy eating a toad in one mouthful ! ' 
said Pauline. 

' He shan't finish his dinner,' said Louis, 
cutting the snake in two with his spade. 

' Oh, how horrid ! ' 
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The same exclamation rose to the lips of 
Catherine, Elizabeth, and Pauline; they ran 
off, followed by Gaston, who had become 
quite pale. 

* One can't keep snakes, however,' said the 
gardener, not over pleased at the children's 
emotion. 

But they did not like to see things suffer, 
and only ran the faster. A minute later, 
Harry and William called them to come 
back. 

* The snake has gone ; Louis has carried it 
off. Come and see the toad.' 

* The snake was eating up the toad alive 
when Louis killed it, and it spat it out again 
then.' 

On being assured of the disappearance of 
the snake, the three sisters hastened into the 
shrubbery. 

* I assure you it is not there now. Come 
and see ; the toad is quite well, only a little 
faint.' 
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There was the toad, with all its limbs 
intact. It seemed a little stunned by the 
treatment it had undergone, and did not stir ; 
otherwise it was perfectly well. 

' Go and get a watering-pot, Harry,' said 
Pauline. * We'll pour a little water on its 
head, that will do it good.' 

Pauline was right When the toad felt 
the cold water, it began to move, and then 
to crawl. Two hours later the children re- 
turned to the spot, but the toad was gone, 
probably to relate his misadventures to his 
bereaved family ! 

The eve of the grand day arrived; the 
children knew their parts ; their two mothers 
had already been present at two very success- 
ful rehearsals; the dresses were all ready. 
Perrin Dandin was charming in his square 
cap, — a work of art concocted by Aunt Alice. 
Catherine, during the last three days, had 
been practising jumping over chairs and 
tables ; it was necessary that at the moment 
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when Perrin Dandin says, * ^a, pour nous 
^largir, sautons par la fen^tre!' the leap 
should be well and gracefully taken, Dandin 
was to jump from the edge of a book-case 
half-hidden by a screen, and there was every 
reason to hope that this part of the programme 
at least would be a success. 

' It is to be hoped Chicaneau and I shall 
not begin to laugh to-morrow evening.' 

* Oh, you did not laugh at the rehearsal, so 
you won't laugh at the grand moment,' said 
Pauline. 

* I hope not.' 

Pauline trembled; the ComtessSs tone was 
doubtful. At last the time came. The the- 
atricals were to take place just after dinner. 
The theatre, formed of screens, was all ready. 
The children left the room before dinner 
was ended, to go and dress up. Dessert 
was of very little consequence when one's 
name was Perrin Dandin^ La Comtesse^ or 
Chicaneau. 

M 
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Mrs. de Flavier and her sister-in-law had 
made the dresses, and. now came up to put 
the finishing touches. Catherine's square cap 
had to be adjusted, and the Comtesse's hair 
to be powdered. She looked rather young, 
but the fault was common to all the actors, 
and it did not do to be too particular. 

Pauline had to appear first on the scene; 
her brothers and sisters felt much for her. 

* I should not mind so much if I did not 
begin with such a long tirade,' said the poor 
little actress with uneasiness. * " Ma foi, sur 
I'avenir bien fou qui se fiera . . . tel qui rit 
vendredi — " Oh yes, I know it ; that's one 
good thing ! ' 

Mrs. de Flavier had undertaken to act as 
prompter, and the children reckoned a good 
deal on her aid in critical moments. 

So Pauline entered upon the scene. All 
the lights seemed to shine upon her at once. 
All eyes were fixed upon her. This imme- 
diately acted fatally upon her. Petit Jean 
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forgot all his tirade; not a single word would 
return to his memory. 

Pauline felt eternal gratitude to the 
prompter for coming to her aid at this cruel 




moment. When once she knew the opening 
lines, all the rest followed easily enough ; she 
had not a moment's hesitation. We will not 
here speak of the acting ; it would, no doubt, 
have scandalised an actor of the six -and- 
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thirtieth order. One thing only could not 
have been better, and that was Perrin 
Dandifis leap. Very likely the real Perrin 
Dandin had not such bright eyes as Catherine, 
but in the children's opinion that was no 
disadvantage. 

Pauline's fears for the gravity of the 
Comtesse and Chicaneau were well founded. 
She could see from the hall the expression of * 
their countenances, and she anxiously awaited 
the critical moment ; suddenly she detected a 
little tremble in Chicaneau's voice, and knew 
he was trying to suppress his inclination to 
laugh. The struggle was not a long one, 
Chicaneau was fairly overcome ; he burst into 
one of those well-known laughs of which he 
only knew the secret The Comtesse could 
not resist the contagion, and the two actors, 
who ought to have been disputing and look- 
ing furious, were roaring with laughter. The 
infection spread from the performers to the 
spectators ; Uncle Bernard began to laugh, 
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and for some time the whole assembly laughed 
in unison, unable to suppress their merriment. 

At last quiet was re-established, and the 
performance was brought to a happy conclusion. 

The children were greatly applauded. Mrs. 
Aubry declared she had enjoyed the whole 
thing very much ; the actors went to bed 
highly satisfied with the events of the day, 
and for a long while kept their surnames. 
Elizabeth went by the name of La Comtesse ; 
William was called V Intimd; Pauline, Petit 
Jean; and when Harry teased his sisters, they 
retaliated by calling him Chicaneau. 





CHAPTER IX. 



' No, I will not always be the conquered 
one!' 

Mrs. de Flavier heard these words under 
her window one fine summer's day. The dis- 
cussion was an animated one. 

' I will not be a subject ; I am the king of 
Ostrasia ! ' 

'William, who is the king of Eustria, is 
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sometimes beaten too; if your soldiers fight 
badly, whose fault is that ? ' 

* All the same, I will not be a subject,' said 
Catherine, who was king of Ostrasia. 

* You are a subject, now you are conquered,' 
said Harry warmly. 

* Well, let's begin the battle again.' 

The kings of Ostrasia and Neustria went 
on, and were soon heard calling William. 

* Come, we're going to begin the battle 
again ! ' 

The three imaginary kings went up-stairs 
to Harry's room, and set three armies of tin 
soldiers in battle array upon the table. When 
all wafe ready, each monarch armed himself 
with some marbles, and, in turn, bombarded 
the enemy's camp. 

* My commander-in-chief has fallen ! ' cried 
the king of Eustria. 

* Never mind,' answered the king of Neustria 
in great excitement, * let's go on all the same. 
Two of my generals have fallen also, but 
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the rest of the army are fighting bravely. 
Forward, my brave fellows ! courage ! ' 

*Ah!' cried the king of Ostrasia, nearly 
crying with excitement, * IVe made a great 
breach in the king of Eustria s army ! ' 

The king of Eustria saw that things were 
going against him, and the end was that he 
was conquered. 

* I do not care,' said he magnanimously. 

* I should not like to be a subject,' repeated 
the little king of Ostrasia. 

*Sire,' returned the fallen king, addressing 
himself to his victorious foe, * I announce to 
you that I shall soon declare war against you. ' 

And, in fact, next morning Catherine 
brought her eldest brother a letter from 
William in the following words : 

* Sire, — You have defeated me, but I declare 
war against you afresh, for I will not be your 
subject. — The King of Eustria.' 

These constant wars were an inexhaustible 
source of amusement to the children. They 
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ended and recommenced without cessation. 
Sometimes the king of Eustria, sometimes 
one of the other sovereigns, was beaten, but 
they went on all the same with energy and 
vivacity. 

' My soldiers are tired, they refuse to fight 
any longer,' said Catherine one day; 'let's 
have a game at marbles. Where's Pauline ? ' 

Notwithstanding her mature age, Pauline 
had a decided taste for marbles; so her 
brothers and sisters were greatly amazed to 
hear she would not come and play. 

* Why, what have you got to do .'* ' 

* Nothing ; but I can't come.' 

*Why?' 

* Mamma doesn't like me to be always 
playing boys' games.' 

* Why ? Marbles is not a rough game at 
all.' 

* No, but one is obliged to be on all fours 
all the time nearly, and I have promised not 
to play any more.' 
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Harry, William, and Catherine were very 
sorry, but Pauline was inexorable. She did 
not, however, show them a piece of paper, on 
which were inscribed some resolutions known 
only to herself and Elizabeths 

The act was conceived in the following 
terms : — 

* I promise not to play at marbles any more, 
because it is a boys* game and I am too big. 
I write down my resolution so that I may keep 
it better, and not forget it. I will never play 
at marbles again, however much the others 
may try to induce me. This is my promise. 

* Pauline.' 

After such a heroic resolution, Pauline felt 
like a person who had renounced the world 
and all its gaieties. But she kept her word, 
and when Mrs. de Flavier came into the 
garden and saw Harry and William stretched 
on the ground at play, and Pauline gravely 
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contemplating them, she gave her child a 

loving look, which went straight to her heart. 

In the same way did Mrs. de Flavier smile 

as she went round as usual that evening to 




kiss her sleeping children. It was a fine 
evening, and the windows were open ; Aunt 
Alice's voice was heard humming a tune, 
when, all of a sudden, a cry resounded through 
the garden : 
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' Fire ! fire ! the village is on fire ! ' 
In an instant Mr. de Flavier had reached 
the window ; a cloud of white smoke inter- 
spersed with bright sparks rose into the air. 
No flames were as yet visible. 




It was the gardener who, running along 
under the windows, had given the alarm. 

' Hush, Louis ! and instead of standing there 
calling out, go down to the village. Holloa, 
Bernard, there's a fire ! ' 
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Mr. Bernard de Flavier was already at the 
foot of the stairs. 

* I don't think the fire has spread much as 
yet ; we shall get there in time, I told Alice 
not to come.* 

* Much good may that do ! I bet you any- 
thing Alice and Helen will be down in the 
village almost as soon as we are.* 

The two brothers hurried on in silence; 
the nearer they got, the more distinctly they 
heard the cries which issued from the 
village. 

* Fire ! fire ! old Father Antoine's house 
and barn are on fire ! ' 

* No, it is Dame Buchet's cottage ! ' 

* Ah ! here comes the master ! ' 

' Now, Vivier, you must bring all the 
buckets you can get together, and make a 
chain as quickly as possible.' 

' Bring a ladder ! bring a ladder ! ' was heard 
on all sides ; * they say there's a child asleep 
in Father Antoine's barn ! ' 
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The two gentlemen set to work, directing 
and encouraging every one, and engaging them 
to bring out all possible live stock from barns 
and stables. 

* Bernard, Bernard, help me ; there are some 
children up there ! ' 

Mr. Bernard de Flavier turned, and became 
pale as death. 

* Alice ! where are you ? For the love of 
Heaven, answer ! * 

* Here, up-stairs. Helen is bringing out one 
of the children now, and I have another in my 
arms. Bring a ladder ! ' 

Mr. Bernard de Flavier said not a word. 
Clenching his teeth, he ran up to a man who 
was coming along with a ladder, tore it from 
him, and set it up against the house. It was 
too short ! 

* Let yourself down by the wall, and I will 
receive you in my arms. The ladder is long 
enough for that' 

* First the child ! ' said Aunt Alice firmly. 




' Lean oat and hand me the child.' — P. 193. 
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'Lean out and luuiil me the child.' — P. 193. 
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* I cannot see you, Bernard, the smoke is so 
blinding ! Where are you ? ' 

'Just underneath the window. Lean out 
and hand me the child.* Mr. Bernard de 
Flavier did not try to persuade his wife to 
descend first; he knew it would have been 
lost time. 

Aunt Alice leant out of the window, the 
smoke was suffocating, the floor was on fire, 
the flames were getting nearer and nearer. 

* Don't all get on the ladder, good people ! 
It will break. One man is enough to take 
the child.' 

A little bundle of clothes and flannels was 
safely deposited in the strong arms of one of 
the young men. Mr. Bernard de Flavier was 
again at the top of the ladder. 

* Hang on with your hands to the window- 
sill, Alice ; I am quite close.' 

* But I can't see you, Bernard, the smoke 
stifles me. Where are you ? ' 

* Here, just beneath the window. Do trust 

N 
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to me, Alice, and let yourself go ; you shall 
not fall.' 

The floor cracked, the cradle in which the 
children had lain was in flames, the window- 
sill was burning hot. 

' Alice, Alice ! for the love of Heaven ! ' 

* God have mercy upon us ! ' 

Aunt Alice got on to the window-sill, and 
holding on by the bars of the window, let 
herself down along the burning wall. 

' Bernard ! Bernard ! where are you ? ' 

She received no answer, but she felt her 
husband's strong arm round her ; and leaving 
hold of the window, she let herself down into 
his grasp. 

Up to that moment there had been a dead 
silence, but now arose a cry of — 

' Hurrah ! she is safe ! ' 

The fire was not extinguished, but it was 
less violent ; Mr. Bernard de Flavier laid his 
wife down on the grass, and one of the village 
women brought her some water. When she 
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had drunk it, she came to herself. She 
tightened her hold on her husband's hand. 

* How you do tremble ! ' she said, laughing 
softly ; ' I do not tremble.' 

* Thanks be to God ! ' said Uncle Bernard 
in a low voice. 

* But where is Helen ? ' 

* Mrs. de Flavier is near here,' said a girl in 
a confused way. 

* Where is she ? I must see her ! Did she 
succeed in saving the children ? ' Aunt Alice 
had risen, but she was not so strong as she 
thought, and fell back upon the grass again. 
Just then Mr. de Flavier came in sight, and 
with him three men bearing a mattress, on 
which lay Mrs. de Flavier. She seemed to 
have fainted. 

* Go and fetch the doctor, and tell him to 
make haste ! ' 

'What is the matter with her.^ Did she 
get safely down the stairs ? ' 

* I found her at the other side of the barn ; 
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in one arm she held the elder of the children, 
her other arm was hanging at her side, and 
she was sitting on the ground unable to move.' 

* I have never seen the master cry,' said 
one of the farm-servants to another; *he is 
not crying now, but there is a curious sound 
about his voice.' 

. The fire was nearly out, there were only 
a few timbers burning still on the ground. 
Two houses and a barn had been de- 
stroyed. 

* Fortunately they were mostly all empty,' 
said the villagers ; * the hay isn't carried yet, 
and there was time to save the furniture.' 

' I carried two large pans to Mother Mau- 
duit's, and I helped to form the chain ! ' 

Mr. de Flavier, turning round, saw Harry, 
Elizabeth, and Pauline. Their faces and 
hands were black; Harry had put on his 
waistcoat and trousers, the others had slipped 
a petticoat over their night-gowns ; they had 
on their slippers without stockings. 
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* We helped, papa ; we were of some 
use!* 

' But what's the matter with mamma ? ' 
'She hurt her arm saving a baby. Don't 

go near her, leave her alone ! ' 

Mrs. de Flavier was carried home. She did 

not recover consciousness at once, — not till the 

doctor, hastening to the house, had touched 

her arm and said : 

* It is broken, but it is only a simple frac- 

« 

ture, I hope ! ' 

Mrs. Aubry was confined to her bed by 
an attack of rheumatism, so she was not able 
to help in any way, much to her vexation. 

* Fires break out, arms are broken, lives 
are risked,' she said sadly ; ' and here am I, 
obliged to lie in bed as if there was nothing 
to do.' 

VBut, aunt, you have plenty to do,' repeated 
Aunt Alice, who was quite herself again, and 
thinking of everything; *what should we do 
without you ? ' 
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' Has Mr. Chapier gone out of Helen's 
room ? ' 

* Yes, he has set her arm, and he hopes it 
will not be a serious matter. Helen is asleep. 
Albert is with her.' 

*And it is quite time you should go to 
bed, my dear. Is Bernard still down in the 
village ? ' 

' Yes ; he wanted to make quite sure all 
was safe.' 

There was less loss of property than had 
been at first supposed. Father Antoine was 
a well-to-do farmer, and the house just burnt 
down by no means represented the whole of 
his wealth. 

* And it was insured, sir,' he said to Mr. 
Bernard de Flavier, 'and so was Mother 
Buchet's ! Good-night, sir.' 

Mrs. de Flavier soon recovered the use of 
her arm. The villagers used to come up to 
the house every day in great numbers to ask 
after her, and would bring presents, such as 
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cherries, or a fine fat fowl, which they would 
offer, saying : 

* It will do you good, ma'am ; eat it for 
your dinner, and see if it doesn't.' 

* It is quite pleasant to have a broken arm 
when every one is so kind/ said Mrs. de 
Flavier. 

* Pleasant indeed ! ' said her husband. * I 
hope you will dispense with this sort of 
amusement, for I assure you it is no pleasure 
to me.' 

' I shall put out fires when I am a big 
boy,' said Gaston. 

* When you are a big boy ! ' said his mother ; 
* you will have to wait a little for that.' 

* I don't like being a little boy ! ' 

* Well, in order to grow big, you must eat 
a good deal, play a good deal, do a great 
many lessons, and run about a good deal ; 
and having done all this, you will be big.' 

* And I must say a good many prayers too,' 
added the child gravely. 
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His mother's only answer was a kiss. 
Gaston continued in a decided tone : 

' Yes, that's it ; I must do what you say, 
and then, when I am a big boy, I shall 
put out fires for poor people. I shall carry 
the water, as Harry did, and save pots and 
pans, like Elizabeth and Pauline.' 

'And / shall save little children,' said 
Mrs. Bernard de Flavier softly; 'nothing 
in all the world is so precious ! ' 





CHAPTER X. 



PROFESSED COOKS. 



' Shall we let the boys in to-day, or lock 
the door ? ' 

Pauline put this question to Elizabeth and 
Catherine one day when they were going to 
make some jam in their room. The three 
sisters had a delightful little copper preserving 
pan of their own, and twenty-four little jam- 
pots, and every year they were allowed to make 
some jam for the winter's consumption. They 
had made six pots already, and to-day they 
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were going to make some red-currant jam. 
Should they, or should they not, allow the 
boys to share in their culinary operations ? 

*You had better keep them out,' said 
Elizabeth ; * remember how troublesome they 
were last time/ 

* And then, Pauline, if you recollect, they 
would insist on eating all the scrapings.' 

* I agree with you. Besides, we cannot have 
a whole tribe in our room. Let's go and 
gather the red currants.' 

And the three sisters betook themselves 
to the kitchen - garden, armed with a large 
basket. There were plenty of currants to be 
had for the picking. The girls were getting 
on famously, their basket was nearly filled 
with the luscious red bunches of currants, 
when suddenly Elizabeth thought she heard 
the boys' voices. 

* Let's hide ! let's hide ! Here they come ! 
They will be sure to want to know what we 
are about.' 
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Without knowing it, the fugitives passed 
just in front of their pursuers, who were 
shouting with all their might : 

' Pauline ! Elizabeth ! Catherine ! where are 
you off to ? What have you got there ? ' 

The sisters made no answer, but re- 




doubled their speed; it was important to 
gain time, 

' Are you going to make some jam ? ' said 
Harry. 

Still no answer. The little cooks gained 
the house ; they reckoned they should just 
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have time to get into their room and lock 
the door before the boys arrived. 

Panting for breath, they rushed up-stairs; 
their room was on the third storey. They 
reached it, turned the key in the lock, and 
were safe. They got all the things ready, 
lighted the fire, and were beginning to strip 
the currants, when Elizabeth suddenly dis- 
covered that they had no sugar ! 

* I will go and get some from the kitchen ; 
the boys will not see me if I go down the 
back stairs:' 

Catherine left the room, Pauline carefully 
locking the door after her. A few moments later 
they heard her on her way back, screaming : 

* Pauline, Pauline ! make haste and open the 
door, the boys are after me ! ' 

Elizabeth ran to the door, and saw at the 
end of the corridor Catherine approaching, 
closely followed by Harry and William. 

* Be quick, be quick ! you will have time ! ' 
said Pauline to encourage her. 
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Catherine was not a second too soon ; the 
key had scarcely turned in the lock when 
thumps were heard at the door. 

* I know you are jam-making ; let us in ! ' 
cried Harry. 

' It's no use denying it/ added William ; 
*we saw you had some red currants, and 
Catherine went to fetch some sugar.' 

No answer was made to this; the cooks 
calmly went on stripping their currants. 

* Mayn't we come in ? ' asked Harry after a 
pause. 

* No ! ' answered Elizabeth ; * you were so 
tiresome last time, you nearly spoilt our cherry 
jam, and you ate almost all the scrapings.' 

* Oh ! so this time you mean to keep 
them all for yourselves ! ' cried William in- 
dignantly. 

* No, we will save some for your lunch,' 
said Pauline. 

This gracious promise did not satisfy the 
boys. 
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* It's not fair/ they said ; * we have just 
as much right to make jam as you have.' 

*AI1 right, make some, then; we don't 
hinder you ! ' 

The three sisters went on very quietly with 
their work. They had their preserving pan, 
sugar, and currants; no one could disturb 
them. The boys went on kicking and 
thumping at the door for a little while, 
and then all was still. Elizabeth then dis- 
covered what she had not seen before, a 
great rent in her frock. 

* I must have torn it in the currant bushes,' 
said the poor girl in despair. 'What will 
mamma say ? This is the fourth frock I have 
torn this week, and last week I tore five. Oh 
dear, what will mamma say ? ' 

Elizabeth managed to tear quite an extra- 
ordinary number of frocks in one summer. 
Happily this devastation only lasted a few 
months; but during that period, Elizabeth 
tore a frock a day on an average, and that not 
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in a way easily mended, but generally a 
terrible, long, zigzag tear. 

* I really shall buy you iron frocks,' said 
her mother sometimes ; * I hope you will 
not tear them ! ' 

Elizabeth had always the best intentions, 
and after a warning of this kind would go 
out, looking carefully before her, turning 
neither to right nor left, and thus hoping to 
avoid all danger. But ill-luck always befell 
the unfortunate frock ; she would forget about 
taking care, and somehow or other always 
came home with a torn one. 

* What will mamma say ? ' she repeated. 
'She won't say anything, for I think we 

can manage to mend that. I will try as soon 
as we have put on the currants.' 

But the jam did not get on very fast; 
soon it was found there was not enough 
fruit. 

* I'll go and get some more,' said Pauline. 
* Catherine has had one battle with the boys ; 
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that's enough for her. I shall try to keep 
out of their way.' 

She hurried out with her basket ; but if she 
had any hopes of eluding Harry and William, 
she was mistaken. Scarcely had she reached 
the garden, than up they came. 

* What ! gathering more currants ? ' said 
they. 

* Yes ; we have not enough.' 

Pauline was prepared for a struggle. But 
not at all ; the boys, instead of saying any- 
thing disagreeable, offered to help her gather 
the currants. This much surprised her, and 
she replied that it was not worth while, she 
did not require very many. 

* Never mind, we will help you ; it will be 
done all the quicker.' 

* That will do,' said Pauline, * don't gather 
any more.' 

The boys desisted ; but as soon as their 
sister prepared to take up her basket and 
go, they followed her. Pauline stopped and 
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asked with interest what they were doing 
when she came out. 

* We were building a fortress in the shrub- 
bery.' 

* Well, are you not going on with it ? ' 

* Oh, we are in no hurry ; the fortress can 
wait a little. We are coming with you.' 

Their intention was obvious. That which 
they had failed in doing by might, they now 
intended to perform by stratagem. 

* Oh, I don't require an escort,' said Pauline. 
* No one will eat me up on my way.' 

It was no good. Pauline found the two 
boys were bent on accompanying her; they 
even offered to carry her basket, but this she 
would not allow. 

When they reached the door, her escort 
seemed loath to leave her. 

* I am not going to my room just yet,' she 
said, * I am going first to speak to mamma.' 

She was, in fact, thinking of paying her 
mother a visit, so as to be rid of the boys. 
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'Oh, we are in no hurry/ said they in a 
very amiable tone. 

'In a hurry about what ? ' said Pauline, 
determined to come to an understanding-; 
' what are you waiting for ? ' 

* Oh, nothing. We are taking a walk ! ' 

Pauline changed her tactics ; it was no good 
being amiable, she must try some other 
means. 

' I don't think I shall go to mamma, after 
all ; I am going up-stairs to my room, but I 
warn you that we will not have you there ! ' 

*We shall soon see that,' cried the boys, 
laying aside all attempt at amiability. 

All three reached the bedroom door at the 
same time, and Pauline shouted : 

' Don't open the door, the boys are with 
me ! We shall have a struggle, but they 
shan't come in, say what they may ! ' 

Pauline got as near the door as possible. 

' Now open the door ! ' she cried. 

But the boys were close at hand, and 
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slipped in at the same time, as had been 
expected. Pauline put her basket on the 
table, and rushed to help Elizabeth hold Harry. 

* We told you boys we would not have you 
here ; go away ! ' 

Catherine was struggling with William, 
while Pauline and Elizabeth pinioned Harry, 
and laid him on his back on the landing 
outside their door. 

* Hold him a minute, Elizabeth, while I go 
and help Catherine,' said Pauline. 

Elizabeth had some difficulty in retaining 
Harry in his undignified position. 

'If you stir an inch, Harry, I will sit upon you,' 
she said at last, finding her strength failing. 

William was easier to conquer than Harry. 
When he was turned out, and Pauline and 
Catherine were returning to their room in 
triumph, Elizabeth prepared to follow them ; 
but Harry had not had time to get up be- 
fore William began the assault again. Quick 
as lightning, Catherine seized a handful of 
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currants, and dashed them into the adversary's 
face. This bright idea was the saving of the 
cooks. William was so astonished at the 
novelty of the proceeding, that for a second 
he ceased his attack, but this second cost him 




all ; the door was shut, and the three sisters 
shouted for victory, at which the boys uttered 
a cry of rage. They kicked at the door with 
all their might, but It was a strong one, as the 
sisters well knew. Rather ashamed of having 
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been defeated, Harry and William put on a 
grand air, and called : 

* We are going away, naughty girls ; had we 
been three in number, as you are, you would 
not have conquered. You may keep your jam 
scrapings ; we do not want any of them ! ' 

* We will eat them,' answered the cooks. 
Calm was restored ; the assailants returned 

to their fortress, and the girls to their jam. 
This succeeded very well in the end. Not- 
withstanding their protest^^tions to the con- 
trary, they saved some scrapings for their 
brothers, which were gladly accepted the day 
following, though pride prevented them from 
asking for any. 

It has been seen that the children at La 
Ronceraye had a decided taste for cooking, 
but hitherto they had made nothing but 
cakes or jam. They now required a vaster 
field of labour, and one day they suggested 
to their parents that they should like to cook 
them a breakfast {ddjednerd lafourchette). 
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' A breakfast ! ' cried Mr. de Flavier ; * why, 
it would be horrid.' 

* The dishes would be flavoured with cinders, 
and the gravy would be replaced by water,' said 
Mr. Bernard de Flavier in a melancholy voice. 

* No, no,' said Mrs. de Flavier ; * the girls 
are capable of cooking a very fair breakfast, 
provided they do not undertake anything very 
difficult' 

* Ah ! this time we will have a finger in the 
pie,' cried the boys ; * the kitchen is large 
enough to hold us all ! ' 

* You may help to cook the breakfast,' said 
Mrs. de Flavier, * on condition that you leave 
the difficult part to the girls.' 

* After all, we can make up for it at dinner, 
if the breakfast is uneatable,' said Mr. de 
Flavier, who was not convinced. 

' You will eat such a good breakfast, — see 
if you don't ! — that you will not be able to eat 
any dinner,' cried the children in chorus. 
' May we try to-morrow ? ' 
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* Yes, if you like/ said Mrs. de Flavier ; * I 
will ask cook to give you all you want/ 

* Delightful ! What a pity to-morrow is not 
come ! ' said the children. 

The next day came, and the bill of fare was 
decided upon. It was settled to have nothing 
to do with raw meat. Cook was rather 
indignant, but she was forced to give way. 
This was the bill of fare : 
Fried eggs. 
Rissoles of fish. 
Veal warmed up again (with plenty of 

gravy). 
Slices of beef with vinegar and oil. 
Potatoes (with plenty of butter). 
Coffee, and little cakes. 

* If we cannot manage that, we shall be 
simpletons,' said all the children. 

It was therefore a question, not only of 
developing a professed culinary talent, but 
also of proving that the professed cooks were 
not simpletons. 
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*You boys must wash the potatoes, and 
then peel them and put them in water. We 
have a great deal to do.' 

Elizabeth began rolling out the paste for the 
cakes, and Pauline and Catherine chopped up 
the fish for the rissoles. These occupations did 
not take long — not long enough, for the children 
had begun operations at nine o'clock, and 
nothing could be put on the fire till half-past ten. 

* What shall we do till then ? ' repeated the 
three boys, disconsolately leaning against the 
big table. 

* There's nothing more to be done ; let's go 
for a walk,' answered the others. 

So the six cooks in their white aprons 
gravely left the kitchen one by one; then 
Harry discovered a football which had 
carelessly been left on the lawn, and they all 
had a good game of ball. The breakfast was 
for the time forgotten. 

*0h, our cookery!' cried Elizabeth. * It 
must be time to set the things jon the fire.' 
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And cooks and scullery boys and maids 
scampered ofiF to the scene of action. 

Harry and William were already at work 
■when the others came in, who said to them : 

* What are you about, boys ? ' 

* Oh, how you frightened me ! ' said William. 

* IVe spoilt one of the eggs ; it's all your fault.' 

The unlucky wights had had the presump- 
tion to break the eggs, and the undertaking 
was a failure. One egg only was where it 
ought to have been — on the dish; a second 
was spilt upon the table, and the third on 
William's pinafore. 

* They are most curious eggs,' said Harry ; 

* when one gives them a little rap, they do not 
break at all, but if they are knocked a little 
harder, they fly about in all directions.' 

' Let us do that,' said Elizabeth, * or we 
shall have no eggs for breakfast. You can 
slice up the beef, and make the sauce for it.' 

The boys were charmed to have a dish 
all to themselves, and left their sisters in 
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comparative peace, only giving them good 
advice from time to time, such as : 

* Don't forget to put a good deal of gravy 
with the veal, and plenty of butter with the 
potatoes; cook never puts enough.' 

At five minutes to eleven, all was ready. 
The children were in great glee. 

* Well, are you all roasted and boiled, and 
have each of you cut off one of your fingers ? ' 
asked their father and uncle. 

* No, none of us are at all hurt, and you will 
soon see if you were right to doubt our skill.' 

The professed cooks were rather puffed up 
by the joy of success, but that surprised no one; 
a first success is apt to turn the head a little. 
Neither butter nor jelly had been spared, which 
of course rendered the result all the better. 
The two gentlemen were quite astonished 
when they tasted the cakes and coffee. 

* We confess ourselves to have been in the 
wrong,' they said; *we never thought you 
would have succeeded so well.' 
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' I should like to know one thing,' said Mrs. 
de Flavier, 'and that is, what the breakfast 
has cost Annette does not use so much 
butter and jelly in a whole day.' 

' Oh, it is only once in a way ! ' 

' And the parents are convinced of our 
talents,' said Harry ; ' that proves the breakfast 
to have been successful And the breakfast 
having been successful, proves we are not 
simpletons ; so It was worth while to spend a 
little more than usual ! ' 



f'^-.-. 





CHAPTER XI. 



THE LAMB AND THE TWO EAGLES. 



' What do you say to our editing a news- 
paper ? The parents read three or four a 
day. Very likely they would take in 
ours.' 

' A newspaper ! How could we manage that.^ 
how should we get it printed ? ' 

' Oh, we need not have it printed, we could 
write it out.' 

' And who would write the articles ? ' 
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' Why, we ourselves, of course ; nothing is 
easier. We shall discuss all sorts of subjects. 
You can write a story, I will write the articles, 
and we will give the news between us.' 

'.Let's try, let's try ! But we had better find 
out first whether the parents will take it in or 
not' 

Their parents were rather astounded at the 
request, but they agreed to take in the news- 
paper, though they did not feel very sanguine 
as to the longevity of the publication. 

' It will only cost two francs (is. 8d.),' said 
the children, *and will appear every week. 
It will be very amusing.' 
^ * Amusing to us, or to you ? To those who 
pay, or to those who pocket the money ? ' 

*0h, to every one,' said the children, 
laughing. * It will be a very interesting 
newspaper. ' 

The new publication made its appearance 
on a Friday. All the subscribers duly 
received their copies, and so they did the 
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week following. The children's Thursday 
half - holiday was spent in preparing the 
numbers. But before long the copies became 




rare ; the subscribers were requested to lend 
about the few which still appeared. 

' The copies take so long to write out, and 
we do so want to play! ' said the children. 
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Their parents smiled. 

At last the day came when the * Ronceraye 
Gazette ' disappeared altogether. The editors 
were tired of it; it took up all their spare 
time ; the copying became a perfect nuisance 
to them. The subscribers submitted with 
resignation ; they had never had much faith 
in the long life of the newspaper, and perhaps 
they may have found the news therein con- 
tained rather stale. The newspaper died a 
natural death, and the editors were delighted 
to be quit of it. 

Some little time after this, a new subject 
took possession of the minds of Harry and 
Pauline. It was at the time of the war of 
Prussia and Austria against Denmark. A 
good deal was said about it at La Ronceraye, 
the probable results were discussed, and the 
newspapers eagerly perused. 

* Another skirmish ! The Danes beaten ! 
Poor things ! ' 

* They have killed a good many Austrians !' 
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* It IS a shame that two great countries 
like that should wage war against such a little 
one as Denmark ! ' 

The children's attention was often arrested 
by such remarks as these. The cause of the 
war was of course unknown to them, but they 
saw their parents* interest in the passing 
events, and they knew that Denmark was a 
little country, which Austria and Prussia were 
trying to possess themselves of. 

This misuse of power raised their indigna- 
tion. After breakfast one day, Elizabeth, 
Harry, Pauline, Catherine, and William fol- 
lowed their father and uncle into the drawing- 
room, to mark the relative positions of the 
two armies with little flags on a large map. 
No words can express their indignation 
when they saw the Austrians and Prussians 
advancing into a part of the map painted blue, 
which represented Denmark. 

* Pauline, will you come for a little 
walk ? ' said Harry to his sister one morning. 
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He always confided all his secret plans to 
Pauline. 

* Those miserable Prussians have beaten 
the poor Danes again/ he said, after a few 
commonplace remarks. ' It is very sad, but 
the Danes will beat them in the end, and send 
them about their business.' 

* It is a shame those two big countries 
should join to fight poor little Denmark ! ' 

* I wonder if they know how cowardly and 
unjust it is ! It's just as if we were to join in 
fighting Gaston ! ' 

* I cannot think any one can have told 
them how cowardly it is! Every one ought 
to write to the King of Prussia and to the 
Emperor of Austria, and tell them so ! I am 
sure they would soon end the war if we did.' 

* One letter would be quite enough, I think, 
to make them stop. They're angry, that is 
why they can't see that it is cowardly to 
want to take possession of poor little Den- 
mark ! ' 
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* Suppose we write to them, how would 
that do ? We will not sign our letter ; 
they don't know us, so it would be no use ; 
but if you like, you and I will write to 
them.' 

' Very well. What a good thing it would be 
if that could stop the war ! Evidently they 
do not know what they are about ! ' 

* Presumptuous children ! ' the reader will 
perhaps say. * Poor simple little things ! ' 
would be more correct. Accustomed at home 
to uprightness and justice, they supposed the 
world to be rather better than it is. They 
thought in their innocence that a letter from 
two children would be the means of arresting 
a war, if the said children only said what was 
true, and cried shame upon a cowardly action. 
Not a dangerous illusion, and one that is not 
destined to last long ! 

The first difficulty that presented itself to 
the minds of the future scribes was how the 
letter should be sent. The post seemed too 
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ordinary a medium, and not a sufficientiy 
secure one. Would the King of Prussia be 
sure to get all the letters addressed to him ? 
The children were not certain of this, and it 
was a good deal on their minds. For several 




days Pauline and Harry thought of nothing 
but their letter and the King of Prussia. They 
were always in close confab, but without 
result at first 

' At all events, let's write the letter,' cried 
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Harry ; * when once it is written we shall find 
means of sending it Have you a pen and ink 
in your room ? ' 

* Of course ; how could I do my exercises 
without ? ' answered Pauline. 

The children were soon settled at the 
table. Harry was flushed with excitement ; 
he was to be penman, and the feeling of 
his importance gave him an air of great 
dignity. 

Harry began : — 

'Sire, — We have heard that you were 
carrying on ' . . . 

' And what about the Emperor of Austria ? ' 
cried Pauline ; * they are both doing so ! ' 

'Sire, — We have heard that you and the 
Emperor of Austria were carrying on a war 
with Denmark. It is extremely wrong of 
you.' 
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* No, that Will not do ; they will be angry, 
and not finish reading the letter. Put some- 
thing else.' 

* No ; it is true.' 

*We do not understand. Sire, how two 
great countries like you and Austria can make 
war against a little one like Denmark; we 
think it is very cowardly ' . . . 

'Yes, you can put that; it is perfectly 
true ! ' 

*We suppose. Sire, that no one has 
represented to you what a cowardly action 
you are committing ; if they had, you 
surely would have left off, so we write to 
beg you not to fight any more against 
poor little Denmark, it is so small; We 
do not ask you for an answer, . but we 
should be so glad if you would leave off the 
war!' 
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Harry stopped all of a sudden, and struck 
his forehead : 

* I don't know what it is, but it seems to 
me that the letters I have seen in the 
papers addressed to sovereigns were not like 
that.' 

* What do you mean ? Why, our letter 
will do very well.' 

* No ; there is something about it — ^some- 
thing. Ah ! now I remember. When one 
addresses a king, one speaks in the third 
person.' 

* No, no ! Why should we do that ? we are 
not servants ! ' 

* No ; but every one speaks to them in the 
third person.' 

' I tell you only servants speak in the third 
person. I won't have it ! ' 

* But suppose the King of Prussia gets into 
a rage ? ' 

* When one writes to reproach people, 
there is no need to write in the third person. 
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Our letter will do very nicely ; it only needs 
one thing. You must draw a little picture 
at the top of the page with two eagles de- 
vouring a lamb. That will have a very good 
effect' 

* All very well, but it is not an easy matter ; 
I don't know whether I shall be able.' 

*Oh, yes! you must. It will make our 
letter look quite grand/ 

After much labour and debate, the letter 
was at last finished. Harry copied it out in 
his most beautiful writing, and the little 
sketch ordered by Pauline adorned the top of 
the page. It was not splendid, but any one 
could see what it was intended for, and this 
was all the children cared for. 

The letter was written, and now how was 
it to go ? Pauline and Harry decided to 
send it simply by post ; so they folded it up, 
put it into an envelope, and shut it up in a 
drawer, little thinking what would be its 
after destiny. 
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At dinner-time, the conversation turned as 
usual upon the war. Harry, seated by his 
father, said, looking knowingly at his sister : 

* But, papa, if some one were to write a 
letter to tell them it is shameful for two 
countries to attack a small one, don't you 
think that would put a stop to the war ? ' 

There was a general laugh. Harry and 
Pauline looked at each other with conster- 
nation. Pauline signed to him to repeat his 
question. 

* I can answer for it, my dear boy, that 
neither one nor many letters would make 
much difference to the Emperor of Austria 
or King of Prussia. The only thing likely 
to do any good would be for France and 
England to declare war.' 

* To declare war ! ' The children were 
quite disposed to do so ; but when one has 
nothing but tin soldiers to fight with ! . . . 

'Well, but, papa, they do not know what 
cowards they are ! ' 
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' Don't you think so ? Well, letters will 
in no wise convince them of the fact, and 
they would pay very little attention to them.' 

Without letting out their secret, more im- 
portant than ever to keep, Harry and Pauline 
exchanged glances. Pauline's eyes filled with 
tears, but not a word was said aloud, though 
she murmured : ' So they will go on killing 
each other!' Both children were thinking 
the same thing. 

* Nothing can be done with people who 
know they are cowards and do not mind it ! ' 

Harry and Pauline took their letter and 
looked at it with emotion. Pauline burst out 
crying, but Harry managed to restrain his 
grief, and only wiped his eyes with the back 
of his hand, 

* I did so hope they would leave off ! ' re- 
peated Pauline. 

' I did not think any one could be so 
wicked ! ' answered Harry. 

The brother and sister threw their letter 
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into the grate, and set fire to it. Harry and 
Pauline lived to grow up, they had in their 
lives much to disappoint them, but never did 
they experience a more bitter deception than 
that which the King of Prussia gave them. 
They then understood for the first time that 
all the world was not good. 





CHAPTER XII. 



SEPARATION. 



' When once we are safe in there, it will be no 
easy matter to find us ! ' 

And Harry triumphantly planted the last 
branch of the roof of a palace. A sort of 
large hut in the lorm of a wigwam rose under 
two old limes at the bottom of the garden. 
Harry, William, and Gaston had been hard 
at work for three days, and the edifice, com- 
posed of reeds and branches, was at length 
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• finished. Reading, working, and what not, 
might be carried on there, provided one made 
up one's mind to enter on all fours, for the 
door was low and narrow, and more like the 
entrance to a dog-kennel than to a palace. 

*We must take great care to keep our 
secret, it will be such a convenient hiding- 
place ! ' 

'Meanwhile we can give Gaston's nurse a 
good run. She is so fat, and doesn't like 
moving about, we shall be doing her a great 
service in shaking her up a little. Come, 
Gaston, creep into the hut Be sure not to 
forget to pull down the great branch after 
you; if it is not in its place, all will be 
discovered ! ' 

Gaston was delighted ; with a merry laugh, 
he disappeared behind the reeds and branches. 

* Now let's call Rose,' cried William. 

On their way the two boys met the object 
of their search. 

* Where's Master Gaston ? The dinner- 
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bell will ring soon, and he is not ready. He 
has never been to dress.' 

* Gaston ? You had better look about for 
him. I saw him only a minute ago ! ' 

Rose hunted and called in vain : 

* Master Gaston ! come and dress for dinner ! 
Master Gaston ! ' 

The echo was the only answer. Gaston 
was shaking with laughter in his leafy retreat. 
Harry's voice was heard in the distance, 
saying : 

' Make haste, Rose, or Gaston will never 
be ready for dinner. Look about well.' 

* I have hunted everywhere, Master Harry, 
but I can't find him.' 

* Didn't he answer you when you called ? ' 
'No.' 

' It's very naughty of him ! I tell you he 
is in the garden.' 

Rose set off at a run, to the great joy of 
the boys, who followed her at a distance. 

' Have you looked in our new hut ? ' 
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* I'm going to look there now/ answered 
Rose, out of breath. 

* We'll come and help you.' 

Harry and William had great difficulty to 
keep from laughing. They ran to the hut; 
the nurse was already leaving it. 

' Well, have you looked well in the 
hut?' 

* Yes, and he is not there. Master Gaston ! 
Master Gaston!! — the bell will ring in a 
minute ! ' 

* I tell you he was there five minutes ago. 
You can't have looked properly.' 

Rose began searching the hut again ; 
she moved the leaves about, but found 
nothing. Harry and William watched her 
closely. 

*Oh, the horror! she will pull out our 
principal branch ! ' 

Rose drew back in a fright. She had, 
in reality, touched the branch about which 
Gaston had been so strongly cautioned. 
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* You'd better go and see if Gaston is in the 
house ; perhaps you will find him there ! ' 

The poor girl, unaccustomed to running, 
was hot and out of breath, and began to be 
out of temper too. 

* I really wish Mistress would tie a string 
round Master Gaston's leg,' she cried in 
despair, ' and then, at least, one would be able 
to find him ! ' 

And off she went. Harry went into the 
hut 

* You're not suffocated ? ' he said softly. 

* Not at all. Let her hunt a little longer ; 
she did not choose to give me any sugar and 
water this morning, and she shall be made to 
repent it.' 

Rose hunted and called, but no Gaston 
could she find. Advised by William, she 
returned a second time to the hut 

' You were quite wrong about his not being 
there; I tell you he is. He was there a moment 
ago, and he is there still' 
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* Rose will have had more running about 
to-day than she generally has in a month. 
Let's go in the hut/ 

* He isn't there, Master Harry/ said Rose, 
wiping her forehead. 

* What nonsense ! I tell you he is ! ' 

* But he is bigger than a pin, and I see him 
nowhere ! ' 

' Ah ! now I understand ; you only looked 
in the large room, but there is an inner 
room, a double back to the hut If you 
had only asked me, I could have told 
you!' 

Harry looked so innocent that Rose did 
not dare to say anything. There was a move- 
ment at the back of the hut, an opening in the 
branches, and out came Gaston, who made 
for the house. His nurse followed him; she 
was in a fury, but was too exhausted to speak. 
Harry and William, roaring with laughter, 
threw themselves on the grass. 

' Isn't she in a jolly heat ? What a 
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deal of good this kind of thing does 
her!' 

All at once the dinner-bell rang, finding 
them still at full length on the grass, neither 
washed nor dressed. They rapidly reached 
their rooms, but, in spite of all their haste, 
found every one at table by the time they 
came down, 

* Ah, my boy, when you are at school, you 
will have to be more punctual.* 

* At school, papa ! Oh, when shall I go ? 
— soon ? ' 

* When the classes meet again. Your 
mother and I have decided that it is time 
you worked with boys of your own age. 
There you will have no time to be idle. If 
you do not work, you will be at the bottom 
of the class.' 

* To school ! oh, how jolly ! I have so long 
wanted to go. Where shall I live ? ' 

* You will board with one of the professors, 
and you will follow the classes twice a day. 
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Mr. Bonard, in whose class you will be, is a 
very clever man. He is at the Lyc6e Bona- 
parte ; several friends of mine send their sons 
to him.' 

Harry could hardly contain himself, he felt 
inclined to toss his plate up in the air. He 
was very fond of La Ronceraye, but his first 
year at school seemed a delightful prospect, 
and his ardent imagination already saw him- 
self carrying off a whole row of prizes. He 
forgot that he would have to work hard, 
and to part with all at home-; for the pre- 
sent he only saw the sunny side of school 
life. 

'Besides, I shall come home in the holidays,' 
he said, to comfort Pauline, who did not share 
his delight * When I come back we shall be 
so pleased to be together again, that we shall 
never quarrel ! * 

From this moment Harry thought of 
nothing but the new life before him; he 
was continually preparing for his departure. 
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though it was not to take place for a whole 
month. 

' Pauline, I shall want a new pen-wiper ; 
do make me one. Elizabeth has worked me 
a pincushion, and mamma has given me a 
housewife, so that I may sew on my buttons 
myself 

' Fine sewing it will be ! ' 

* Not so bad as all that ; I will show you 
what I can do ! ' 

Harry seized his knife, and carefully undid 
one of his waistcoat buttons. 

* Now, I am going to sew it on again. 
Give me a needle and some very strong 
thread, and I shan't be long about it/ 

Harry made himself hot with his efforts 
to thread his needle, but all in vain. 

' Bother ! ' 

And he seized the needle, broke it in two, 
and threw it out of the window. Pauline 
stood looking at him compassionately with 
folded arms. 
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'Give me another needle!' cried Harry. 
' I'm not going to be conquered by a litde bit 
of steel ! ' 

And two other needles followed the first 




out of the window for having dared to defy 
the future schoolboy. The next was less 
rash, and allowed itself to be threaded. 
' Hot work,' said Pauline calmly. 
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* I should think so ! ' said Harry, wiping 
his forehead. * Plague the button, why ever 
did I take it off?' 

At last the button was restored to its place, 
and Harry rose in triumph. 

* I shall never be a tailor,' he said ; * however 
can they have the patience to sew on so many 
buttons ? ' 

' Perhaps they sew quicker, or else they 
wouldn't gain enough to eat,' said Pauline 
mischievously. 

Harry's last day at home arrived. He was 
to start for Paris with his father. He was 
still in a great state of excitement, but not 
quite so exuberant, for his mother's face was 
sad. It was the first time she had parted with 
any of her children, and though she had the 
highest confidence in Mr. Bonard, it was hard 
to send her son away to Paris, far from all his 
family. There was no help for it : La Ron- 
ceraye could not do without its master, nor 
Mrs. Aubry without her nephews. 
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' You know, my boy, how I shall look for 
your letters, so don't forget to write every 
week. I shall want to hear all your doings ! ' 
said the mother, clasping her son to her. 

' I will be sure to write to you every Sunday 
morning, mamma ! ' 

One more hug all round, and the travellers 
jumped into the carriage, the door was shut, 
the gravel crunched under the wheels, and 
the carriage was lost to view by a turn in the 
avenue. Harry was gone to begin a new 
life. Elizabeth and Pauline returned to the 
hall, where their mother was still stand- 
ing, silently praying for her eldest son; she 
drew the two girls to her, and kissed them 
tenderly. 

'The best of girls is that they don't go 
away. If one had nothing but boys, one 
would be left quite alone,* she said. 

Elizabeth and Pauline returned their 
mother's caresses, then they went up-stairs 
into their room. 




The farewePI.— P. 250. 
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Harry's departure made a great blank in 
their life. Mr. de Flavier came back at the 
end of a week. Harry had begun to attend 
the classes ; he seemed highly delighted with 




his schoolfellows, and Mrs. Bonard, who had 
lost a son of his age, seemed disposed to take 
him under her special charge. Three years 
later, William joined his brother at Mr. 
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Bonard's, where Gaston afterwards followed 
them. In the holidays, the boys returned to 
La Ronceraye, where all the echoes repeated 
their joyous cries. Mrs. Aubry, who was 
getting very old, said : 

* I thought I was a little deaf, but these 
boys manage to make too much noise even 
forme!' 

' / am getting so old that I shall soon for- 
get how to laugh,' said Uncle Bernard. 

*At all events,' said Elizabeth, 'you will 
never be too old to tease. Uncle.' 

There was a general laugh. Elizabeth 
ran away to escape from her uncle, who 
wanted to chastise her for her impertinent 
speech ; the boys joined in the pursuit, which 
turned into a game of hide - and - seek by 
moonlight. • 

Mrs. de Flavier did not join in the game. 
She heard the merry laugh of her children as 
they ran to and fro in the moonlight. She 
thanked God with all her heart for having 
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given them to her, and she prayed Hira to 
keep safe to the end those He had rendered 
so happy, and then to receive them in His 
heaven. 
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MdUe. Laroque, by Miss Habbibt Poole. With 61 Illustra- 
tions by the famous French Artist, Bebtall. Crown Syo. 
Cloth 88. 6d.; gilt edges, 48. Preparing, 

OCEAN AND HER RULERS : A Narrative 

of the Nations who haye from the Earliest Ages held Dominion 
oyer the Sea, comprising a Brief History of Navigation from 
the Remotest Periods up to the Present Thne. By Alfbbd 
Elwbb. New, Enlarged, and thoroughly Reyised Edition, with 
16 Illustrations by Walteb W. Mat. Crown 8vo. Price 

Preparing, 
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THE THREE ADMIRALS, and the Adven- 

TUBB6 o» Their Young Followers. By W. H. G. Kingston, 
Author of " The Three Lieutenants," " The Three Midship- 
men," etc. Illustrated hy J. R Wells and C. J. Stanilans. 
Imp. 16mo. Price 6s. Bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7/6. 

*' Will be especially vrelcome to readers who remember * The Thise 
Lientenants ' and *Tne Three Midshipmen.' Mr. Kingston is master of 
his subject. Mot only affords amusement, but conveys incidentally a 
large amount of information.*' — Fall Mall Gazette. 

*' Will be warmly welcomed b^ youthful readers." — Truth. 

"' All boys must be delighted with Mr. Kingston's new volume.** — Tablet, 
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WILTON OF CUTHBERT'S: A Tale of 

Undergpraduate Life Thirty Years Ago. By the Bev. H. C. 
Adams, M.A., Vicar of Dry S&ndford, Berks^ Author of "Hair- 
breadth Escapes," "Schoolboy Honour," etc. With Six 
niufltrations by J. Lawbon. Crown 8vo. Price 58., gilt 5s. 6d. 

** Universibr life is described with the minuteness of personal know- 
ledge." — Daily News. 
** A pleasant story for young readers.*' — Athenamm. [ Chronicle, 

" More interesting than many a romance of the season.'* — School Board 
" A lively, graphic, and entertaming picture of the sodal aspect of Uni- 
versity lite."*— Oxford Chronicle. 

BRITANNIA: A Collection of the Principal 

Passages in Latin Authors that refer to this Island. With 
Yocabulary and Notes. By Thomas S. CATZiffl, Head Master 
of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol, Author of " One Thou- 
sand Arithmetical Tests," etc. Illustrated with a Map and 33 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

" The task is admirably done." ^8c7u>ol Guardian, 

" A very useful "book..* —School Hoard Chronicle. 

« A very happy notion carefully carried out.** ^£ducational Times, 

CAST ADRIFT : The Story of a Waif. By 

Mbs. Hebbebt Mabtin, Author of "Bonnie Lesley," etc. 
Eight Illustrations by Miss C. Patebson. Small Post 8vo. 
Price 3a. 6d., gilt edges 48. 

*' Mrs. Martin writes in a bright natural manner always appreciated by 
young people.*'— Pa// Mall Gazette. 
*' A charming story."— JtocAf. 
** Thoroughly fitted for a gift-book.**— fl'rai»A«?. 
"Pleasantly told.'*— P/cfon'a/ World. 

LITTLE MAY'S FRIENDS. Or, Country 

Pets and Pastimes. By AmoB Whitteil Ten Bluatrations 

by Habbibon Wdb. Small Post 8yo. Price 8s. 6d., gilt edges 4s. 

** An interesting and well-written 8toTr.'"—Athen(eum. 
*' Girls will delight in the book."— iS'cof^man. 

" Pleasantly written, and inspired by the love of animals which most 
children share."— Z)at7y Newt. 
** The tale is one of the best all through***— ilToncor^ormif^ 



TALENT IN TATTERS : or some vicissi- 
tudes in the Life of an English Boy. By Hope Wbatthe. 
With Eight Illustrations. Small Post 8vo. Price Ss. 6d., gilt 
edges 4s. 

** This interesting little story."— i^a 11 Mall Gazette, 

"A pure, pretty story." — John Bull, 

*• A pretty enough story.'* — AthewBum. {Chronicle, 

*'The story is well told, and capitally sustained.'' — School Board 

TEN OF THEM ; or, the Children of Dane- 
hurst. By Mrs. R. M. Bbat, Author of **Jack a Nory," 
" Petite," etc. With twelve Illustrations by A. H. Collins. 
Super-Royal 16mo. Price 28. 6d. 

" A boys' book for which we avow a weakness. Full of humour and 
Idndness and the joy of adventurous boyhood." — Saturday Review. 
** A lively story." — Christian World. 
"A pretty and ingenious story."— Toiler. 



* THOSE UNLUCKY TWINS ! ' By Annette 

Lysteb. With Ten Illustrations by John Pbootoe. Super- 
Royal 16ino. Third Thousand. Price 28. 6d. 
" A spirited narrative."— Saturday Review. 

"A veryipretty story. These young people are amusing and loveable 
through all their scrapes, and we are sorry to close the book upon them.** 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Told with thorough humour and naturalness. One that old boys and 

girls with grey hairs on their heads may read and laugh over." — 

y^onconformist. 



THE SECRET OF WREXFORD ; or Stella 

Desmond's Search. By Estjbdbb Cabb, Author of "Madelon." 
With Eight niustrations by Miss 0. Patebson. Super-Royal 
l6mo. Price 28. 6d. 

"An uncommonly pretty story for little girls.'*— ^w^A. 

" Cannot fail to interest girl readers." — Aunt Judy. 

" The heroine is a charming little girl."— Tatter. 

SYLVIA'S NEW HOME. A Story for the 

Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. Fibth. Cr. 8vo. Price 8«. 6<L 

*' Particularly fit for children." — Athencevm. 

*' A pretty little tale . . . We may thoroughly recommend the book." — 
Academy. 
" "Well calculated to interest the young."— Dai /y News. 
** A simple and pathetic story." — Scotsman, 
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Biihop Ken*f Approaeh to the Holy Altar. With an Address to 

Young Commonicants. Limp Cloth, 8d.; superior cloth, red 

edges, li. ; French morocco, limp, Is. 6d. ; calf or morocco 

limp, 38. 6d. ; ruasia limp, 4s. 6d. With Photographs 2s. extra. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

•«• Clergymen wishing to introduoe this Manual can have specimen 
copy, with prices for quantities, post firee for six stamps, on application. 

An ninminated Gertifloste of Conflmiatioii and Fixst Oommn- 
nion. Price 2d. 

A New * *In Memoriam *' Caxd. Beautifully printed in silver or gold. 
Price 2d. 






A reduction made an taking a quantity of the 
cibcve cards. 



Short and Simple Prayen, with Hynmi for the ITie of 

Children. By the Author of << Mamma's Bible Stories,** ''Fanny 
and her Mamma,'* '' Scripture Histories for Children," etc. Six- 
teenth Thousand. Price Is. 

Book of Bemembrance (The) vos bybbt Day nr thb Ykab. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, d^:., &c. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imp. 32mo, 2«. 6dL gilt edges. 

"A cluuming little memorial of love and friendship, and hapinly 
executed as oonceiyed. For a Birthday or other Anniyersary nothing 
oonld be prettier or more appropriate." — JSookseUer, 

** Beauttfiilly got up " — Leedt Mercury. 

*^* This may also be had in various styles of binding^ at prices 
ranging from Zs. 6dL to 10«., or with twelve beautiful Photogrcphs 
from bs. upwards. 

Emblenia of Chxistian life. Illustrated by W. "Hasby Bookbs, 

in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed by Whittingham, with 
Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8yo. price 10s. 6d, cloth 
elegant, gilt edges ; 21«. Turkey morocco antique. 

<*Thi8 splendid book is a manrel of beautiful drawing and printing. 
The emblems have been so grouped as togive, as far as possible, one cou- 
MCtttiye series of thoughts."— Xt^erory Churchman. 

** A book fall of deep thought, and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work." 
•^Art Journal. 

•< Printed throughout in black letter, with red initial letters, it is b^ far 
the most complete and beautiful iqwcimen we ever have seen.** — JEscaminer. 

Ctolden Words fbr Children, from thb Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Price Is., or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Asem, the Xan Hater: an Eastern Tale by Ouykr Qoldshfih. 
With Illustrations and an Editorial Litroduction, Quarto. 
Price 2s. 



MiscettaneouB Books — continued. 

A Cateohiim of the TMrty-Klne Articles of Beligion. By J. W. 

Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. Cloth, price Ss. Qd 
Caxton't Fifteen 0*8 and other Prayers. Printed by command 
of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of England and France, and 
also ol the Princess Margaret, mother of our Sovereign Lord 
the Bang. By Wm. Caxton. Reproduced in Photo-Litho- 
gi-aphy by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
cheaper edition, price 6s. 
Plaiting Pictures. A Noybl Pastimb bt whioh Ghildrbn can 

CONSTRUCT AND RECONSTRUCT PICTURES FOR THEMSELVES. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price Is, each. 
First iS'0rte«.— Juvenile Party— Zoological GardenB— The Gleaner. 
Second Series.— Birds* Pio-nio— Cats' Conoertr-Threo Bears. 
Third j9ert09.— Blind Man's Buff— Children in the "Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth iS«rw*.— Grandfather's Bhthday— Gymnasium— Playroom. 

The Headlong Career and Woeful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 

By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 

Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy -wrapper, 4to, price 1». 

mounted on cloth 25. 
" The illustrations are intensely humorous." — The CHtic, • 
Poems. By E. L. Floybr. Fcap. 8vo, price 2». Bd, 

Female Christian Names, and their Teachinos. A Gift Book for 

Girls. By Mart E. Bromfield. Beautifully Printed on 

Toned Paper. Imperial d2mo, price 1^. 6d, gilt edges. 

** Well fitted for a gift hook.:*— Churchman* 1 2fagwiine. 
" InterestiBg and instructive."- Penny Pott. 

The Bay Breams of a Sleepless Man: being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard^ by Frank Itbs Scuda- 
MORB, Esq., O.B. Post 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 
** Decidedly clever and flill of good humour."— G'rapAto. 

Mission from Gape Ooast Gastle to Ashantee. With a Db- 
BORiPTivB Account of that Kingdom. By the late T. Ed- 
ward BowDiGH, Esq. New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Halb. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8vo. Price 5a. 

Joan of Aro and thb Tdcbb of Charlbb thb Sbventh. By Mrs. 

Brat, Author of '< Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

*' Headers will rise from its perusal, not only with increased informa- 
tion, but with sympathies awakened and elevated."— 7Vme«. 

The Good St. Louis and His Times. By Mrs. Bbat. With 
Portrait. Post Svo, ^rioe 7s. Qd. 
** A valuable and interesting record of Louis* nign..^'Sp4etator. 

Sagas from the Far East, or Kalmouk and Mongolian Tales, 
With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 
of "Household Stories from the Land of Hofer," ** Patranas," 
etc. Post Svo, price 9s. 
^''Wondeifal narratives."— 2)a»/y Ifews. 
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STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Every page richly printed in Gold and Colours. 

The Bridal Soavenir. New Edition, with a Portrait of the 

Princess Royal. Elegantly boond in white morocco, price 21«. 

** A splendid spedmen of deooratiTs art, and well suited for a bridal gift." 

The Birth-Day Souvenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life and 
Immortality. Price 12s. Sd, cloth ; 18s. morocco antique. 

light for the Path of life; from the Holy Scriptures. Small 
4to, price 12s. cloth ; 15s. calf, gilt edges ; 18s. morocco antique. 

The Wisdom of Solomon ; from the Book of ProTerbs. Small 4to, 
price 14s. cloth elegant; 18s. calf; 21s. morocco antique. 

The Floral Gift. Price 14s. cloth elegant; 21s. morocco extra. 

fi^kespeare's Household Words. With a Photograph from the 
Monument at Stratford-on>ATon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Price 63. cloth elegant ; 10s. 6d. morocco antique. 

" An exquisite little gem, fit to be the Christmas oifering to Titania or 
Queen Mab." 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Portrait of 
Milton. Price 6s. cloth elegant; 10s. 6d. Morocco antique. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

Kotabilia, or Ourxoub and AicnaiNa Facts about Mant Tbdhqb. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Tihbo, F.S.A. Post 8to, 6s. 
" There is a world of wisdom in this book." — Art Journal. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. lUustrative 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8to, price 7s. 6d, 
"An interesting and well written book.*' — Literary Churchman. 

Strange Stories of the Awirnftl World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwzeckeb. 
Second Edition. Post 8to, gilt edges, price 6s. 
** Will be studied with profit and pleasure."— ^AeTMSum. 



PICTURE BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers^ Royal 4to, price 8s. 6dl each plain ; 7s. 6d, 
coloured; 10s. 6d. mounted on doth and coloured. 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Favourite Piotiire Book. With several Hundred lUustrations 
from Drawings by J. ApsoLON, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. 
Gilbert, T. Landseer, J. Leboh, J. S. Prout, H. Weir, &c. 
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Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) The Missing Ship, or Notes vrom thb 
Loo OP THE " Ouzel Galley," (bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 7«. 6<f.) 

„ The Three Admirals, Ain> the Adyentubeb of thsib 
YoUNO Followers, (bevelled boards ^ gilt edges, 7s, 6rf.J 

„ Three Lieutenants; or, Naval Life in the Nine- 

teenth Cemturt, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is, 6d.J 
Three Commanders: or, Activs Sbrvtoe Afloat in 
Modern Times. Second Edition. {Bevelled boards 
gilt edges, 7s, Gd,) 
Three Midshipmen (The). New Edition, with 24 
Illustrations by G. Thomas, Fortch, etc. (Bevelled 
boards^ gilt edges, 7s, 6d.J 

M Hurricane Hurry, or The Adventures of a Naval 

Officer durino the American WarofIndspbndbmgdb. 
(bevelled boards^ gilt edges, 7s, Qd.J 

,f True Blue ; or, The Life and Adventures of a British 
Seaman op the Old School. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Im- 
perial 16mo. (Price 6s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 
78, 6d.J 

Ice Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Ohristian Anderbbn. 
89 Illustrations by Zwecker. GiU edges. 

Journey to the Oentre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Verne. New Edition. With 
53 Illustrations. Grown 8vo. (Bevelled bds., gilt edges, 7$ 6d,) 

Little Maids. Rhjrmes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 

Quarto, gilt edges. 

" The oomposition8 are charming, simple, and sometimes graceful and 

foroible— as a book illustrator the artist may take high rajok,"— Art 
Journal. 



Five Shillings each, Small Post Svo, cloth elegant; 

6s. 6d., gilt edges, witli Ulusirations by Zwecker, Corhould, 

Lawson, Priob, and other eminent Artists. 

Adventures of Hans Sterk, The South African Hunter ahd 
Pioneer. By Lieut.-Oolonel Dratson, Author of "Tales 
of the Outspan," " The Gentleman Cadet,** etc. 

** From first to last, it is ftill of life and variety, and will also eive boys 
some knowledge of the people of South Africa and their mode ox life."— 
JfoncQuformut, 

Chums: A Story for the Youngsters, of Schoolboy Life and 

Adventure. By Harleioh Seybrne, Author of ** Little Harry 
Gwynne." Blustrated by Harry Furniss. 
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Five ShiUings each — continued. 
Ettly Start in life (The). By Emiija Mabbtat Nobsis. 

** Mrs. Noma has established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly 
proved by the * knack in story telling she inherits from her ather.' " — 
Art Journal. 

Gentleiiian Cadet (The) : His Gabeeb Aia> Adtemtubes at the Rotal 
AcADEMT, Woolwich. By liiEur.-CoLONEL Dbayson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Botb in the Nobth. By Emilia 
Mabbtat Nobbis. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adventubes of Thbee Boys ik 
South Afbica. By the Rev. H. G. Adams. Second Edition. 

Heroes of the Gnuades. By Babbaba Button. Post 8to. 

" The most romantic historv of the Middle Asres. akilfollv narrated for the 
delight aud imtcruction uf the young.*' — British Quarterly, 

Home Life in the Highlands. By LnjAS Gbaemb. With Illus- 
trations by G. 0. MuBBAY. Post 8vo, price 6». 

*' A charming book ; the real hiyrhland atmosphere breathes through- 
out ; the descriptions have all the effect of being taken ftom the life." — 
Athenceum. 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Populab Myths 

OF TmOL, INCLUDINO THE ROSB GaBDEN OF KiKO IiABYK. 

John Deane of Nottingham, His Adventubes and Exploits: 
a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anne. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. New Edition. 
" Full of exciting adventures, capitally told.'* — Literary Churchman, 

Oat on the Pampas, or The Youno Settlebs. By G. A. Henty, 
Author of " The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

Wilton of Guthhert's: A Tale of Undebgbaduate Life Thibty 
Yeabs Ago. By the Rev. H. G. Adams. 

Patranas, or Spanish Stobibs, Legendaby and Tbaditional. 
By the Author of " Household Stories." 

Swift and Snre, or The Gabeeb of Two Bbothebs. By Alfbed 
Elwes. 
*' A clever, well written 'book**'- British Quarterly. 

Tkles of the Saracens. By Babbaba Huiton. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Babbaba Hutton. 

*' A most pleasant and weU written narrative of the StHarts in their 
exile.*'— 2V»ne«. 
" A history as roaiantic as any noveV—Saturday Seview. 

Yonng Franc Tirenrs (The), and theib adventubes dubjng the 

Fbanoo-Pbussian Wab. Second Edition. By G. A. Hbnty, 

Special Gorrespondent of the Standard, 

** Abounds with thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and 
when once begun will be eagerly read to its dose." — Daily Review. 
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Fcoip, 8vo, Illustrated, prtce Five Shillings, gilt edges. 

Elwes' (A.) Frank and Andrea, or Fobrbt Life in SABDiinA. 

„ Guy Bivera, or A Bot's Struoglbs in the Great World. 

„ Luke Ashleigh, or School Life ik Holland. 

„ Paul Blake, or A Boi's Perils in Oorsiga and Monte 
Cristo. 

Keptiuie*B Heroes, or The Sea Kings op England, from Hawkins 

to Franklin. By W. H. Daybnport Adams. 

" We trust Old England may ever have writers as readv and able to inter- 
pret to her children the noble liyes of her greatest men,"— Athenofum. 

Extraordinary Nursery Bhymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to, price 5b. 



Little Gipsy (The). By Elie Sauyage. Translated by Anna 
Blackwbll. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frolich. Small 
4to, price bs. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 65. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Brodbrip. Musio 
by Thomas Murby. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price bs. 

Stories froni the Old and New Testaments. By the Ray. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 55. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Seventh 
Thousand. Small 4to, price 5s., gilt edges. 

" It is as fresh to-day as it was half a century a.go."^-Art Journal. 

" The illustrations by Harrison Weir will tend to raise it even higher in 
the estLooation of others besides the inmates of the nursery ."—The Timet, 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, bs. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By Emilia Mabrtat 

NORRIS. 

Book of Oats (The) : a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies, ^y Charles H. Ross. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Caroline Pbaghet. 

Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Harbison Weir. Small 4to. 

" True to the name. They are well got up, tasteftOly bound, and above 
all things illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend Harrison 
Weir.»»— 2%« Tim$i. 

" The drawings are wonderftilly graphic and appropriate.**— 2!lk« Qvmm. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Fiery Gzon (The), ob thb yow of Moktbobb. By Babbaba Huttob. 
moBtrations by J. LawBon. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Stobt of thb Gbeat Taepino 
Rbbbllxon. By Samuel Mobsman. 

Modem British Plntarch (The), or Livbs of Men Dibtinouishbd 

IN THB BEGBNT HiBTOBT OF OUB COUNTBT FOB THEIB TaLENTB, 
VlBTUBfl, AND AOHIEVBMENTB. By W. C. TATLOB, LL.D. 

Oak Stairoase, (The) or Thb Stobieb of Lobd and L'adt Desmond 
a Narrative of the Tunes of James II. By M abt and Cathbbinb 
Lbb. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Emqja Mabbtat Nobbib. 

Zipporahy the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bbwbheb. 

Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges. Four Shillings and Sixpence^ Super Royal 

16ma, eloffi elegant^ with Illustrations hy Harrison Weir, 

Phiz, Pinwell, Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

Annt Jenny's American Pets. By Cathbbinb C. Hoflet. Author 

of <'Iiife in the South," etc. Small Post Syo. 

** Miss Hopley writes lightly and brightly, and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting." — Times. 

" Full of anecdotes relatingto American birds. A good deal is told of 
life in the Southern States. The book will instruct while it amuses."— 
Tablet. 

Broderip (Mxs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane: 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

My Grandmother's Budget of Stobibs and Ybbbbb. 

Tales of the Toys. Tou> bt Thembbltbs. 

Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Talbb. 
Consin Triz, and hbb Weloomb Tales. By Gboboiana Cbaik« 
Cosmorama: the Mannebb and Customs of all Nations of thb 
Wobld dbscbibed. By J. Asfin. 

Distant Homes, or The Gbahak Familt in New Zealand. Bt 
Mrs. L £. Atuosb. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Bussxll Gbat. New 

and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and otheb Tales of Faibt Lobb. By 
the Hon. Augusta Bbthbll. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Shobt Nabbativbs of Remabkablb 
Women. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fanot. By 
Fbtbb Pablbt. 
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Three trillings and Sixpence eack-^continued. 

Fairy Land, or Rbobbation foh thb Rismo Genzration, in Prose 
and Verso. By Thomas and JAins Hood. Illnstrated by T. 
Hood, Jun. Second edition. 

" These Tales axe charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we reooBk> 
mend all grown-up people should study ' Fairy Land.' "—Blackwood. 

Feathers and FalrieB, or Stobies i'bom thb Rhalms ov Fanot. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethsll. 

Ghurden (The), or Fbbdrriok's Momthlt iNSTEUonoN fob thb 

MANAaSBOEMT AND FOBMATION OF A FlOWXB GaBDBN. With 

Illustrations by Sowehbt. 6a, coloured, 

Haooo the Ihrarf, or The Towbb on thb Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Lady Lushinoton. 

Happy Home (The), or Thb Childbbn at the Rbd House. By 
Lady Lubhington. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switeerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bzthbll. 

HbUdays among the Monntains, or Scenes and Stobubs of Wales. 
By M. Bbtham Edwabds. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

" The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does."— Pa/j Mall Gazette, 

Korsery Times, or Stobies about the Little Ones. By an Old 
Nurse. 

Flay Boom Stories, or How to make Peace. By Geobgiana M. 
Ceaik. 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bbay. 

Soenes and Stories of the Bhine. By M. Bbtham Edwabds. 

Seren Birthdays (The), or The Childbem of Fobtune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bbioht Etxs and LiSTBNiNa Eabs. 
By Fanny Lablachb. 

Stories of Edward, and his Littlb Fbiends. 

Tkles of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by A&fbed 
Cbowquill. 

Visits to Beeohwood Farm. By Cathabine Oowfeb. 
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Three Shillings and Skifpence plain, in cloth elegant^ or with 
gilt edgeSf price 4:8., with Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

Alaieria'f Oastle, or Mr Eablt Lifb in India and England. By 
Ladt Lttbhinoton. 

Oast Adxitt, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Mabtin. 

Olement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Rbapino. By 
M. E. B. Anthor of "Little Lisette," &g. Third Thousand. 

Chreat and Small ; Scenes in the Life of Ghildhen. Translated, 
with permission, from the French of MdUe. Laroque, by Miss 
Hassibt Poole. With 61 XUnstrations by the famous French 
Artist, Bebtall. 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Hkitt'b Will. By M. M. Pollabd. 

laabel'B DifficnltieB, or Light on the Dailt Path. By M. R. Gabet. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Flobenthal. By M. & G. Lee. 

Kingston's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Snasia, or, The Bot 
Tbavbllebs nr the Land of the Gzab. Third 
Thousand. 

Manco the FeniTian Ohiet Third Edition. 

Hark Seaworth: a Tale of the Lidian Ocean. Sixth 
Thousand. 

Peter the Whaler; his Eablt Life and Adventubes 
IN THE Abctio Regions. Eighth Thousand. 

Salt Water, or Neil D'Abct's Sea Life and Adtentdbes. 

** With, the exception of Capt. Harryat, we know of no English author 
who will oomi>are with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical 
adventure." — Illustrated News. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated hy Wbib. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, BeptUes, 
and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weib. 

Adventures in Anstralia, or The Wandebings of Gaptain 
Spengeb in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 

The AfHcan Wanderers, or Thb WANDBiaNGS of Gablos 
AND Antonio; embracing interesting Descriptions of 
the Manners and Gustoms of the Western Tribes, 
and the Natural Productions of the Gountry. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

little May's Friends, or Gountbt Pets and Pastdibs. By 
Annib Whittbh. Illustrated by Habbison Weib. 

Looisa Brcadhnzst; or Fibst Exfebiences. By A. M. 
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Three Shtllings and Sixpfince each — continued. 

My School Days In Paris. By MABaABET S. Jbunb. With 
Illustrations. Small Post Svo. 

Meadow Lea, or The Gipbt Childbbn. Fcap. Svo. 

Millioent and Her GonsinB. By the Hon. Augusta Bbtheil. 
Author of *^ Helen in Switzerland," etc. Second Edition. 



ti 



' A capital book for girls. Bright, fiparklin^, and full of life, yet never 
transgressing limits of good taste and probability."— TA« Guardian, 

North Pole (The) ; and How Chablib Wilson Disgoybbbd It. By 

the Author of '^Kealms of the Ice King," &c. 

Ova Old Uncle's Home; and what thb Bots did thebb. By 
Mother Gabbt. With Illustrations by Walteb Gbanb. 

Bosamond Fane, or the Pbisonebs of St. Jambs. By Mabt and 
Gathebinb Leb, Authors of ^< Lucy's Campaign," " The Oak 
Staircase," &o. Fourth Thousand. 

'* The eyentfkil story of Charles the First's children, very well told."— 
Athenatum. . 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stobies fbom the Lives of Watt, 
Abewbight, and Stephenson. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stobies of thb Sea. By Fbanobs 
Fbbblino Bbodebip. 

Wild Roses, or Socpije Stobies of Gountby Life. By Fbanoes 
Fbbblino Bbodebip. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Berries and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Toung People. By T. 
Wbstwood, Author of " The Quest of the SangeraU." Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price Ss, 6d 

Catechism of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Beligion (A). By J. W. 
Second Edition, Gorrected and Enlarged. Gloth. 

Bible ninstrationB, or A Desobiftion of Mannebs and Oustoms 
PBODUAB to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Dbafeb. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. s2[TTO. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a desobiftion of the 
Ancient Oustoms, Sfobts, and Pastdcbs of thb English. 

CSara Hope, or The Blade and the Eab. By Miss Milnbb. 
Frontispiece by Bibkbt Fosteb. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Four Seaaons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men'g Inatitnte, 

Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

" Dietingaiflhed by extreme deamess and teems with information of a 
useful and popular onaracter."— <7Kari<ta». 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Uncle Goodwin's 
Account of it. By Jbffbeyb Tatlob. Fcap. 8to. 

" A yery good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligenoe of young people.'*~i:'<futfal»»naf Times, 

Olimpoes of Nature, and Objects of Interest described during 
▲ Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one lUostrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Trimmbr. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swbth, M. A. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Auubbments fob Winteb Eybnings 
By the Author of "Oat and Dog,** etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
*' A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical value."— '//<ti«^a<ed 

New$. 

Bow to be Happy, or FAonr Gifts. 

InfiEUit Amusements, or How to icakb a Nubsebt Happt. With 

Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

*' We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each OHAFTxa 
IS WORTH THB pRicx OF THK BOOK.'* — OuT OwH Firetide. 

Letters from Sarawak, addbessed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Dougall. 

Mian's Boot (The), and otheb Stobies in Wobds of One Syllable, 
Illustrations by Habbison Weib. 

The Mine, or Subtebbanean Wondebs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of tbe Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stobies of the Dibcotebt and Conquest 
OF America. 

The Modem Sphinx. A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, 
Double and Tbiple AcBOsncs, Anagbams, LoiooGBiPHS, 
Metagbams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundbums, etc. Fcap. 8vo, I 
price 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, is. 
*' A charming book for the long winter nights." — BooksMm". 

Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzkeb. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
Fibth. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Qbebnwood. With Illustrations by Ebnbst Gbibbt. Small 4to. 

Buzz a Buzz, or Thb Bees, from the German cf William Buboh. 
By the Author of <' My Bee Book." With 186 lllustratioml. 

Familiar Natural History. With 42 lUnstrationB by Habrison 
Weib, 

*«* Also, in Two Vols., entitled '* British Animals and Birds," 
'' Foreign Animals and Birds." 2& each, plain ; 28. 6c/. coloured. 

Old NuzBe't Book of BhymeB, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bbnnbtt. Third Edition. Ninety Engravings. Gilt 
edges. 



Three Shillings plain; Fmr Shillings and Sixpence 

coloured, gilt edges, 

Uamxna's Morning Gosdps, or Lfttlb Bits fob Litilb Bibds. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 Illustrations. 



Three Shillings, or gUt edges, Three and Sixpence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anbgdotbs of thb Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of thb Bbttish Abmt dubino thb Rbion of Hbb 
Majbstt Queen Viotorll. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 
With an account of the Abyssinian Expedition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Our Sailors, or Anbodotbs of thb Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of thb Bbitibh Navt. With Frontispieoe. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 

" These volumes abundantlv prove that both our officers and men in the 
Armv and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a nelson or a Wellington.'* 

Lnoy*s Gampaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mabt and 
Oathebine Leb. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt edges. 

Fmits of Enterprise, exhibited in thb Tbavels of Bblzoni in 
Egypt and Ncbia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 
by BntKET Foster. Price d<. 
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Tfvo Shillmga and Sixpence plain, or Three Shillings and 
Sisepence coloured and gilt edges, Super Royal K^mo, chlh 
elegant^ tpith Illustrations by various artists. 

AdTentnres and Experiences of Biddy DorMng and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited bj Mrs. S. G. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Amy'f Wish, and What Game of It: a Fairy Tale. 

Cat and Dog, or Memoibb of Puss and the Oaftain. Illustrated 
by Weir. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Discontented Children (The), and how they webb Cubed. By M. 
and E. Ktbby. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Mbmoibs of the Lady Sebaphika. 
By the Author of " Gat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobies to Think about. Second Edition. 

Fairy Gifts, or A "Wallet of Wondebs. By Kathbbinb EInoz, 

Author of "Father Time's Story Book.'' 

Faithful Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Fnnny Fables for Little Folks. Second Edition. 

Fnn and Earnest, or Rhymes with Rbason. By D*Asoy W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Ghables Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Oerty and Hay. Fourth Edition. 
" A charming book for duldrcn. 
moral is never lost sight oV — Literary Churchman, 



" A charming book for diildrcn. Though the story is fall offiui, the 
Ic " ' -. 



By the same Author, 

Children of the Parsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 

Onr White Violet. Fifth Thousand. 

Sunny Bays, ob A Month at the Gbbat Stowe. 

The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. Third Edition. 

Jnlia Maltland, or, Pbide goes befobe a Fall. By M. and E. 
EIibby. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illustrations. 4s, 6d, coloured, 
gilt edges. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each---eontinued. 

Lost in tlie Jungle; A Talb of the Indian Mutint. By 
AuousTA Mabbyat. 

I 

Our Home in the Hanh Land, or Dats of Auld Lang Stne. 
By E. L. F. 

Keptnne: or Thb Axm)BiOGBAPHT of a Newfoundland Dog. 

Odd Stories about Animals : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Beaders in Tiny Words. With Twelve 
Illustrations by Weib. Fourth Edition. 

Trottie*8 Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Illustrations by Wsib. 

^PPy* or Thb Autobioobapht of a Donket. Illustrated by 
Habbison Wbib. Fourth Edition. 



Norris (Emilia Marzyat) A Week by Themselves. 

Bi/ the same Author. 



Seaside Home. 
Snowed Up. 
Stolen Cherries. 
What became of Tommy. 



Adrift on the Sea. 
Children's Pic-Nic (The). 
Oeoffirsr's Great Fault. 
Harry at School. 
Paul Howard's Captivity. 

Scripture Histotiefl for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Qilbebt. 

CoNTBNTS : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — ^History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately 6d. each, plain ; 1«. coloured. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. With Thirty-five Illustrations by 
RiOHABD Doyle. 

Stories of Julian and His Playfellows. Written by his Mamma. 

Tales firom Catland. Dedicated to the Toung Kittens of England. 

By an Old Tabbt. lUustrated by H. Weib. Seventh 
Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or Thb Littlb Gibl who snbw what was 
ooiNG TO hafpbn. By M. and E. Eibbt. Second Edition. 

Ten of Them, or The Ghildben of Damxhubst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Beat. 

'* Those Unlucky Twins!" By A. Ltstbb. 

The Secret of Wrezford, or Stblla Dbsmond's Seobet. By 
EsTHXB Gabb, Author of <*Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence^ with IlliMtrations, cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings, 

A Child's Influence, or Kathleen and hes Gbsat Ukcslb. By 
Lisa Locktsb. Fcap. 8vo. 

" It shows how great is the power of a loving child to influence her 
seniors." — Western Morning News. 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author of "Little 
Lisette," "Clement's Trial and Victory/' etc. 

Bertrand Da Ouesclin, the Hero of Brittany. By IImile db 
BoNNECHOSE. Translated by Mabgaret S. Jeune. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which It leads l^em," •— Liter arp Churchman, 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Trust in God. By Fbancbs 

OSBOSNB. 

Father Time's Story Book for the little Ones. By Kathleen 

Knox, Author of " Fairy Gifts," &c. 
** Charmingly and impressively told."— ^r^ JournaL 

From Peasant to Pzinoe, or The Life of Alezandeh Pbingb 
MENSCHiKOnr. From the Russian by Madame Fietzker. 

" A charming Bussian tale, tracing the steps of Kenschikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Qreat." — 
Daily Review, 

William Allair, or Runnino awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 
Author of "The Channings," etc. 

"There is a fitscination about Mrs. Wood's writings ftom which neither 
old nor young can escape." — Bell's Messenger. 

Davenport's (Urs.) Constanoe and Nellie, or The Lost Will. 
», Our Birthdays, and How to Impbovb them. 
„ The Happy Holidays, or Brothers and Sisters at Home. 
„ The Holidays Abroad, or Rioht at Last. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

The Book of Bememhrance for every Day in the Year. 
With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of ^ A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam." 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Boy's Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By £. Landells. With 
Two Hundred Guts. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 
'** A new and valuable form of endless amusement." — Nonconformist. 
'*We recommend it to all who have children to be instructed and 
amused.' ^—UconomUt. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

The Seasons; a Poem by the Rev. 0. Raymond, LL.B., Author of 
" The Art of Fishing on tho principle of avoiding cruelty," 
" Paradise," and other Poems. Foolscap Octavo, with Four 
Illustrations. Price 28. 6d. 

Spring Time; or. Words in Season, A Book for Girls. By 
Sidney Cox. Third Edition. Small Post 8vo, price 2». 6d. 

The Oirl's Own Toy Maker, and Book of Recbbation. By E. 
and A. Landells. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
" A perfect magazine of information." — Illustrated Newt of the World, 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKa 

Uniform in Size with "The Struwwelpeter." 

Two Shillinga and Sixpence each, with Sixteen large 
Coloured Plates, fancy hoards; or mounted on cloth, One 

Shilling extra. 

Loves of T(»n Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illus- 
trated hy Thomas Hood. 

Spectropia, or Subprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth 
Edition. 

** One of the best toy books we have Be&n.**—'AthencBum, {News, 

" The illusions are founded on true scientific principles." — Ch«mieal 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketohes hy the 
late W. McCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 
*' Ludicrous and Bxaxxsaii%y^llliutrated Timu. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Fanny and Her Mamma, or East Lessons for Children. 

Good in Everything, or The Early History of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. Second Edition. 

Infantine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little Leflsona for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllahle. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Eleyenth Edition. 

Mamma's Bihle Stories, fob her Littlb Boys and Girls. 

Seventeenth Edition. 



Also One Shilling each in various bindings, 

Johnny Miller; or Tsuth and Pebseverancb. By Felix Weiss, 
Price 1*. 

Hand Shado^ra, to be thrown npon the Wall. By Henbt Bubsilu 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain. Is. 6<L coloured. 
** Unoommoniy devei^— some wonderfal effects are produced." — I%e Press. 
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One Shilling and Sixpence eajch — continued. 

little Boebnck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 
Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 

Live Toys ; or, Anecdotes of oor Four-legged and other Pets. 
By Emma Dayekport. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. New 
and Cheaper Edition. i 

Long Evenings ; or, Stories for mt Little Fbiends. By Emilia | 
^Iarrtatt. Illustrated by John Absolon. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 

Poetry and Nature. Short Poems and Trimmer's Introduchon. 

Tales for Boys. Harry's Holiday, and Never Wrong. 

Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leicester's School, and Right and Wrong. 

The Three Wishes. By M. E. B. Royal 16mo. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or The Pilot and his Companions. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Ddndas. 

THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 
One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat Box, \bs, 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Illustra- ! 

tion by a well-known Artist. , 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Ladt Stoddart. 

2. Mis. Leicester's SchooL Br Charles and Mart Lamb. 
8. The History of The Bobins. Bt Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. i 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. | 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Bt IiADt Stoddart. ' 

7. Never Wrone; or, the Yonng Bispntant ; & It was only in Fun. { 

8. The Life and Perambnlations of a Monse. 

9. Easy Introduction to Knowledge of Nature. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. Eight and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

The above may be had, Two Volumes bound in One, at \s. Sd. each. 
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Nine Lives of a Oat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and IHub- 
trated by G. H. BsmnBTT. Twenty-four Coloured EngraTings, 
sewed, price Is. 

** Bidi in the quaint humour and fieuiov that aman of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlivemnent of children."— £'jramtn«r. 

FrimzoBe Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbtham 

Edwabds. Illustrated by Macquoid. Price Is, 

"Oneof the best books of children's verse that has appeared since the 
early days of Maiy H.omtt"—Jionoonformi8t. 

Short and Simple Fzayera, with Hymns, for the use of Children. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Price Is. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One Shilling each, 

1. AlfHABIT 07 OtOQDY TwO 

Shoes. 

2. CiNDBKBLLA. 

8 Cock Robin. 

4. CouBTSHiPOF JeitntWbbn. 

5. Dame Tbot and Heb Cat. 

6. HisTOBT of an Apple Pie. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



8. Little Bhtkes fob Lmui 
Folks. 

9. Motheb Hubbabd. 

10. Monkey's Fbomo. 

11. Pubs in Boots. 

12. Old Woman and heb Pig. 
18. Tommy Tbif's Museum of 

Bibds. 



The OowBlip. Is. plain; ls.6cL I The Daisy. Is. plain; Is.Bd. 
coloured. > colowed. 

The Australian Babee in the Wood : a True Story told in Rhyme 
lor the Young. Price Is. boards, Is. 6dl cloth, gilt edges. 



Price JS&spence each, Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 

1. British Animals. 1st Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 
8. British Birds. ■ -ni .^ j i. tt 

4. Foreign Animals. 1st Series. \ Hlustrated by Habbison 

5. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. \ ^'^^ 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and BnttedSy's Ball. 

10. History of Joseph. ] 

11. History of Hoses. I XUnstrated by Jomr 

12. life of onr SaTionr. ( Gilbbbt. 
18. Ifiraoles of Ohrist J 
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His name was Hera By the Author of " The Four Seasons." 
Frontispiece by Sir W. Galoott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo. 
price Is. sewed. 

By tlie Same Author. 

How I became a Govemesi. 3rd Edit. 2«. cloth ; 2«. 6cf., gilt edges. 

My Pretty Pnas. With Frontispiece. Price 6d. 

The Grateful Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6^. 

The AdTenturea of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahi.. 
Seven Engravings. Price Sd, 

The Hare that Foond his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 
Stahl. Second Edition. Price Gd 



WORKS FOB DISTBIBUTION, 

A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Hafft. Thirty-third 
Thousand. 16mo, price Sd. 

By the same Author, unifortn in size and price. 

Woman's Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Aoddents ; or, The Mother's Assistant in Cases of 
BuBNS, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Fay to-day. Trust to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. 7th Thousand. 

Nnrsery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor ; or, Chbaf . Reoifes and TJbefui. 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d 

Home Difficnlties. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. New Edition. Price 2d. 



€Jinvsiiiom\ Moth. 

HISTORY. 

Britannia : a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Catzer. Illustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

Tme Stories firom Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 5«. cloth. 
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JJCrs. Trimmer's Oondse HiBtory of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnbb. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 55. cleth. 

Ehymes of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Be -issue of 
Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of Young Children. 
Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 3s. 6d. 

" A prettv and picturesque wall chart ... It forms an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of maps." — School Board Chronicle. 
"A very good picture vcrBL^."-^£dueational Record. 
"Admirably suited for teaching the meaning of common geographical 
^rms,"— School Ouardian. 

The First Book of Geography ; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Kbid. Fourth Edition, revised. 
iSmOy Is, sewed. 

« One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we 
have met with." — Educational J^mea. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Qeographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, Zs, 
cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geographioal and Biogra- 
phical ExEBOiSES-, with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Toung Persons. By the. late William Butler. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. 0. Butler. Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Revised 48. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, AND OF THE TRAVELS OF St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price Is. sewed. 



GRAMMAE, &c. 

A Compendious Grammar, and PmLOLoaiOAL Hand-Book of the 
English LANOUAaE, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John Qeorob 
CoLQUHOUK, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

"A real and veiy useful aooession to the list of English manuals."— 
Sdueational Times. 

"We are not acquainted with any single volume that in such a small 
compass contains so much useful information.'*— <SoAo/a«£ic Roister. 

" Just the book we should like to see in Training Ck>lleges, and placed in 
the hands of Pupil Teachers."— J^o^Mmol SohMlnuuter. 

Damell, G. Gnmmar made IhteIHgible to Children. New 
and Revised Edition. Price Is. cloth. 
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BtmeU, T. Faning flfaipHfled : an Introdiietioii and Companion 
to all Gnunmani; consisting of Short and Easy Rnles, with 
Fusing Lessons to each. Fourth Edition. Price Is. cloth. 

Loveohilds, Mn. The Ohild'8 Gtammar. 50th Edition. 18mo, 
9</. cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or HmTS oir thb Gttbbent Improprietie8 

OV EXFBB88ION Cf WBinHO A3XD SPBAKINa. By PaBRT 

GwTKKB. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price Gd sewed; or 
Is, doth, gilt edges. 
** All who wiih to mind their p's and 9'« should consiilt thu little yolnme." 

0entleman*s Mctgazine, 

Harry Hawldns's H'^ook; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece hy H. Weib. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price ddl 

** No fiunily or Mdioolroom within* or indeed eyond, the sound of Bow 
bellB, should be without this merry manual."— ^r< Journal. * 

The Prince of Walee's Primer. With 840 Illustrations hy 
J. GiLBBST. New Edition, price 6d. 

Darnell's Short and Certain Bead to Beading. Price 6d. doth. 

The Modem British Plutarch, or Livbs ow Men DiSTiKauiSHZD 
nr THE BBCENT HiSTOBT OF OUR Gouhtrt vob theib Talbnts, 
YntruBS, and Achzevembnts. By W. 0. Tatlob, LL.D. 12mo. 
Second Thousand. 4s. 6tL\ or 55. gilt edges. 

Every-Bay Things, or Useful Knowledge BESFBCinra the pbin- 

CIPAL ANDCALy VEaBTABLBly AND MiNEBAL SUBSTANCES IN 

OOHMON USB. Second Edition, revised. 18mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 

" A little encydopsBdia of UMftil knowledge, deserving a place in every 
jnve^le Ubnxy."—JSvangeli€Ml Magazine. 



AEITHMETIC Aim ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, G. Arithmetic made Intelligible to Children. Price 
Is. ed. cloth. 

Oayzer, T. 8. One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The 
Ezaxineb's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. By T. S. Gayzeb, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Seyenth Edition, with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d, 
Answers Is. 6(f. 

Key idth Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Teets. By Thomas S. Gatzbb. Price 45. 6^. 
cloth.' The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thonsand Algebraical Teste; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 3to, price 2s. Sd, doth. 
%* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6dl doth. 
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Theory and Fraotioe of the Metiio Syrtem of Weights and 
Measures. By Professor Leonb Lbvi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination, 
Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical Glasses, Ac. 
By J. R. MoRELL, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Piag^ms. Price 2f., cloth. 



NEEDLEWORK, &c., as required by the New Code. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the Ezamineb of Needlewobk to thb School 
BOABD FOR London. Thirteenth Thousand. Price 6rf. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. By the author of ** Plain Needlework." Seventh 
Thousand. Price Qd. 

New Work by the author of " Plain Needlework^** ^c. 

Plain Gutting Out for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now required 
by the Qovernment Educational Department. Adapted to 
the principles of Elementary Geometry. Price Is. 

A set of the Diagrams referred to in the book may be had separately, 
printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price Is. 

*<^* These works are recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Dqf>artment, 

Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 

Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a French Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth. 
Les Jeunes Narrateurs, ou Petits Contbs Morawx. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 

3«. cloth. 
" Written in pure and easy French."— Jfomtn^ Post. 
The Pictorial French Grammar. For the use of Children. By 

Mabin db la Vote. With 80 Ulustrations. Royal 16mo, 

price Is. 6ef. cloth. 
Bowbothain*s New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

Genders. New Edition. Qd. 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book ; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is, 

Der Schwatser, or Thb Pbattlbb. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Langoage. Sixteen Ulustrations. Price 2s. oloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S 

COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE. 
A 8H0BT AHD CESTAIH BOAD TO A GOOD HAHD-WBITIKG. 

LARGE POST. 16 Nos, JPnee 6dl £ach. 

Being a Series of SIXTEEN COPY BOOKS, by Gbobgk D^kbll, 
the first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and 
carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written 
over and then imitated, the remaining numbers having Black 
Head-lines for imitation only, thb whole obaduallt adyancino 

KROM A SDCPLB 8TB0KB TO A SUPEBIOB SMALL HAND. 



A SUEE GUIDE TO A GOOD HANB-WBITIHG. 

A Series of TWENTT-FOUB COPY BOOKS on a similar plan. 

OBLONG FOOLSCAP. 24 Nos. Price Sd. each,green covers. 
Or on superior paper, marble covers, price id. each. 



UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Series of Sixteen Copy Books, on the same Flan. 
FOOLSCAP 4to. Price 2d. each. 



TASHQ TALES FOR COTTA&E HOMES. 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. KnrosTQiv. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 4dl 

1. The lEUler of Hillbrook: a Rubal Tale. 

2. Tom Tmeman, a Sailor in a Mbbchantmak. 

3. Micliael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstarong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Biidge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. life Underground; or, Dick the Oolubet Bot. 

7. life on the Coast; or, The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. AdTentoree of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foondling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Smmyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood ; or, The New Zealand Settler. 

These Tales may also be had in Four volumes. Price Is. 6cfL each, 
or 2 vols, cloth, extra, Ss. 6dL each. 
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